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Editorial Comment 


Our Third Year 


HE Journat or Reticious THouGHT enters upon its third 

year with this issue. No longer can its publication be consid- 
ered tentative. None can deny that a certain hazard accompanied 
the launching of the new Journat in the midst of highly unsettled 
war conditions with its paper shortages, printer shortages, and the 
greatly increased demands in many ways upon its staff. The spon- 
sors of the JourNAL have been deeply heartened, however, by the 
generosity of its contributors, the comments of its readers, the as- 
sistance of its Editorial Committee, and the constant encouragement 
and material assistance given by the President and Trustees of How- 
ard University. 

There is every reason for reassurance concerning the future of the 
publication. The times are ina sense a little less strenuous, although 
the problems are none the less urgent. New personnel has joined 
the staff and includes Dr. J. Calvin Keene, who has accepted the re- 
sponsibility as Book Review Editor, and Dr. Leon E. Wright, who 
is serving as Managing Editor. Our circulation has increased and 
there are signs that our reader interest has deepened. We begin this 
new publication year with the hope expressed in our initial issue, 
namely, that we may prove equal to the high possibilities that con- 
front us and that to this end we may have the critical judgment and 
the support of all who believe in this enterprise. 
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Apropos of Redemption 


Joun Henry Newman, in his famous essay, “The Second Spring,” 
~ has this to say about human moral existence: “Forcibly as this 
[the process of nature] comes home to every one of us, not less 
forcible is the contrast which exists between this material world, so 
vigorous, so reproductive, amid all its changes, and the moral world, 
so feeble, so downward, so resourceless, amid all its aspirations. That 
which ought to come to naught endures; that which promises a fu- 
ture disappears and is no more . . . Man rises to fall; he tends to 
dissolution from the moment he begins to be.” 

This passage from this great prose writer reminds one here of 
that rather provoking comment which the fourth evangelist records 
from the meeting of Jesus and Nicodemus. In reply to the statement 
of Jesus that a man must be born again, Nicodemus asks simply, 
“How can a man be born when he is old?” It has occurred to me 
many times that the great importance which properly attaches to this 
statement of Jesus concerning the new birth has obscured the pro- 
found humanity and pathos of the question which Nicodemus has 
asked. “How can a man be born when he is old?” 

In a very real sense, the experience of living involves for many of 
us the experience of alienation and removal from earlier beauty and 
freshness and vitality. The innocent, unsuspecting attitude of the 
child tends to become the shrewd, calculating approach of the mature 
man. The charity and abandon of the amateur turns somehow into 
the parsimonious grasping of the professional. The accessibility of 
the schoolboy is transmuted somehow into the ponderous importance 
and studied aloofness of the successful and respectable citizen and 
churchman. The free laughter of the young in life and in spirit 
gives way somehow to the poor humor, sadness, and meanness of the 
worldly wise and world weary. 

And men have not been slow to account for these tragic changes. 
There are those who have held that, in spite of the promise of the 
morning, man is destined to a moral twilight; that evil is now, if not 
originally, something positive in human nature; that human life is 
unalterably committed to moral corruption. There are others who, 
while leaving open the question of moral capacity, have held that 
human resources are not equal to the relentless compulsion of cir- 
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cumstances and man cannot be expected to act for the best and high- 
est even if his will were free to choose the best. On either explana- 
tion the thought of preserving or regaining the early, abundant 
freshness and spontaneity of human life must be abandoned as a 
naive and silly indulgence. 

For many who think in such ways, consolation has been found in 
transferring the locus of human goodness and beauty to a supra- 
mundane sphere. And while this hope is not without justification, 
it must not be entertained at the expense of abandoning the hope of 
realizing these values in this sphere. There are those, then, who 
hold in our time that human goodness may be thought to pertain to 
all of this life—and heaven, too. 

I submit therefore that there is in the Christian gospel the good- 
news that good is more radical than evil; that life is always poten- 
tially good, even when it appears most unmistakably corrupt and 
tragic; that there are eternal possibilities in life for goodness and 
beauty and joy. 

To gain and retain confidence in the possibilities of human life it 
is necessary, in the words of Matthew Arnold, to see life steadily 
and see it whole. With respect to human depravity, one must see 
that many impulses, ordinarily proper in their functional relation 
to the whole life, may become exaggerated under certain conditions 
of living, especially those conditions which encourage the sense of 
insecurity. And while patterns of behavior once established in habit 
are difficult to eradicate, it is nevertheless true that bad habits can 
be modified into more satisfactory forms or broken entirely where 
there is the will to do so. And where the will is lacking there are 
the resources of other individuals to open up the possibilities for the 
reintegration of life. While redemption is personal, it is never 
merely private. It is, rather, clearly social. Where individuals grasp 
the possibilities of human existence they see their good under the 
aspect of a common good. This involves the responsibility to work 
together with others in order to realize the good that is potential 
in all. 

With respect to the limitations of human resources, one must view 
human capacity and human limitation in the proper perspective. To 
complain of the outrageous character of circumstances is to view with 
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exaggeration the limitations involved in finite, contingent existence. 
If we recognize at all the reality of order in the universe, we may 
expect that the order over which we have no control will be as re- 
lentless in the future as it has been in the past. And without our ex- 
pecting such, it is our task to prepare for it both materially and 
spiritually. 

It is not physical evil, however, but moral weakness which is the 
more important matter for us today. It is not the nature of cir- 
cumstances as much as it is the behavior of individuals in their re- 
actions to circumstances which is the distressing thing in our time. 
We have more casualties in modern times from war and ignorance 
(moral evil) than we have from famine and disease (physical evil). 
More misery is created through conflict concerning which persons 
are to possess with special privileges a disproportionate and unutil- 
izable amount of goods than could possibly have resulted from the 
common privations of enforced frugality. The evil in modern life 
traceable to impersonal forces is negligible in comparison with that 
which has its origin in human short-sightedness. 

To retain confidence and delight in human life with the passing of 
the years is not easy. And once negative tendencies have been formed 
in character it is not easy to be born again and return as redeemed to 
the fresh springs of human motivation. But to those whose common 
faith it is that the abundant life is eternally possible because the 
resources are eternally present, there is the ground for human re- 
demption. To believe in this way is to found religion, as Whitehead 
has it, “. . . on our apprehension of those permanent elements by 
reason of which there is a stable order in the world . . .” On such a 
faith one can grow up without growing old. 

WituiaM A. BANNER 








































Issues Raised By the History of the Doctrine of 
Redemption 


WILHELM PAUCK 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to discuss certain issues which are 

raised by the Christian doctrine of redemption. The detailed 
aspects of this doctrine are taken more or less for granted. It should 
also be noted that the following treatment does not claim to be an 
exhaustive discussion of the problems which are presented to the 
modern Christian by the historical teaching on redemption. 


I. History anp MytuH 


The most general question which confronts us when we concern 
ourselves with the doctrine of redemption is this: What is our atti- 
tude as Christian believers and as Christian theologians toward the 
syncretism of history and myth which the historical doctrine of re- 
demption represents? 

The meaning of this question becomes plain when we consider the 
results of the critical interpretation of the New Testament. 

Jesus of Nazareth claimed for himself the role of the redeemer. 
(Some add: if he had the consciousness of being the Messiah!) He 
himself taught his disciples to interpret his imminent death as a 
“ransom for many” (Mk. 10, 45), as the “blood of the New Cove- 
nant shed for many” (Mk. 14, 24). In doing so, he applied to him- 
self ideas which had been part of the Jewish religious tradition. To 
be sure, he transformed these ideas and gave them a new meaning 
(the suffering Messiah). 

Thus began a new religion. After Jesus’ death on the cross, his 
followers worshipped him as the redeemer who by the price of his 
death had bought the liberation from death, sin, the law, and the 
dominion of demonic powers for those who through faith and cult 
became part of him. All books of the New Testament bear the marks 
of the effort of the early Christians to explain their religious convic- 
tion that in the historical Jesus of Nazareth, as the disciples had 
known him, the expectations of the Jews and Hellenistic Gentiles 
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for a Saviour had been fulfilled. These expectations were marked by 
mythological ideas which had been formed in the religious life of 
the ancient Orient. By their faith in an historical redeemer, the 
Christians blended history and myth. 

In the Christological dogmas and doctrines, the figure of Christ 
was henceforth interpreted in such a way that man’s yearning for 
deliverance from the inward and outward ills of his physical and 
spiritual life, which had been expressed in the religious myths of 
divine redemption, was seen fulfilled in an historical life. The human 
reality of Jesus of Nazareth, vividly reflected in the gospels but 
without a primary concern for historical accuracy, determined the 
character of the Christian cultic-theological unfoldment of the myth 
of Christ, the divine redeemer. The limits which were set to Chris- 
tian mythological speculation by this concentration upon an historical 
event were merely such, however, as resulted from the practice of 
basing it upon New Testament texts. 

In the course of the history of the church, the complex of ideas 
thus produced was richly unfolded in worship and thought. It was 
rethought and extended under the stimulus of the experience of 
whole Christian generations and of creative religious personalities of 
many lands and cultures. We all live of it, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, in all we think and do. Our spirits are nourished by it 
through ecclesiastical liturgies and social customs, through church 
music and hymns and all Christian art, indeed, through our whole 
historical literature. Most of us have a deeply felt understanding 
of the faith in Jesus Christ the Redeemer. We give it different em- 
phases insofar as we are attached to different ecclesiastical groups and 
insofar as, in our religious thought, we are attracted to different 
spiritual and theological leaders. In all this, we are heirs of a rich 
historical legacy which, also in our day, is again and again appro- 
priated with an enlivening devotion. We hardly ever question the 
way in which it has been produced. But when we do so, we are 
likely to decide that, though we wish to preserve what we have in- 
herited, we cannot creatively develop it. We therefore continue to 
live by it and to seek inspiration from it, but we do not so cultivate 
it as if it were really of vital concern to us. 
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This, it seems to me, is the situation of us modern theologians. 
Biblical research and study of the history of Christian doctrine ac- 
cording to critical methods have led us to distinguish between fact 
and myth in the doctrine of redemption. The presuppositions which 
determined the doctrine at its beginnings and in the whole course of 
its development are no longer acceptable to us. While we cannot 
deny that the coordination of the myth of redemption and the his- 
torical life of Jesus, which is represented in the teaching that Jesus 
is the divine redeemer, has shaped the lives of many generations of 
Christians and has thus been historically effective and that it is still 
moulding our lives insofar as we stand within the Christian move- 
ment, we cannot firmly establish the validity of this coordination. 

Some of us are inclined to view Jesus as a religious prophet and 
teacher whom we must understand primarily in relation to his own 
time and environment before we can follow him. We do not look 
upon him in terms of the Christological dogma. We separate the 
question of the validity of his message from the concern for an un- 
derstanding of his person. Even if we come to the conclusion that it 
is his person (insofar as we still can know it in the maze of legend 
and belief-ful interpretation) that gives authority to his guidance, 
we are led to reject that interpretation of it which he, believing him- 
self the Messiah, may have given to it and which the early Christians 
certainly gave to it. We reject all that is supernaturally miraculous 
in it, e.g., the belief in his preexistence, the virgin birth, and the res- 
urrection. For the ancients these were facts and events; for us they 
are notions, the meaning and significance of which we must come to 
understand in terms of our non-supernaturalist world view. We 
must examine all that is mythological in the early Christian inter- 
pretation of the person of Jesus, e.g., that he was the Messiah, the 
Savior, the Redeemer. Many among us have done so in terms of 
historical, psychological, and philosophical interpretations. But be- 
cause we still lack generally recognized norms by which the validity 
of the religious mythology of mankind can be tested, we are not able 
to preserve the meaning of the myths surrounding Jesus except by 
way of the wisdom of historical Christian piety. 

The first questions, therefore, which ought to be discussed in a 
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ment” in sin. 


In what sense, then, do we now understand the term “redemp- 
tion”? Is it the same as salvation? And does the doctrine of redemp- 
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study of the history of the doctrine of redemption are these: How 
can the validity of the mythological ideas of redemption be shown? 
How must these criteria be applied to the Christian belief that Jesus 
of Nazareth was and is the Redeemer? 


II. REDEMPTION AND SALVATION 





A second general question concerns the specific meaning of “re- 
demption.” In its original meaning the term signifies a “ransom,” a 
price or a deed by which the freedom of one in bondage is secured. 
The word contains the suggestion that by the accomplishment of this 
liberation a restoration to an original state of freedom has been 
effected. In this general sense, the word is used in the New Testa- 
ment. It appears always in connection with interpretations of the 
significance of the death of Jesus. 

The ancient doctrine of the atonement which is commonly called 
the “ransom theory” closely preserves the original meaning of the 
word “redemption,” not only insofar as it interprets the death of 
Christ as a ransom paid to the devil, but also insofar as the result of 
this ransom is seen to consist in the restoration of man from the 
power of the devil and his cohorts (death, sin, and evil) to his orig- 
inal perfection. Strictly speaking, the doctrine of redemption should 
be confined to this phase of Christian thought. 

But actually the doctrine has come to comprise a much broader 
range of ideas. It now covers the whole complex of ideas and doc- 
trines of Christ’s person and work and of the salvation of man. 
Schleiermacher dealt with it in this general sense throughout his 
Christian Faith. It is to be noted, however, that he did so with more 
justification than many of his successors, for although he had no use 
for the specific ideas of the “ransom theory” and its implications, he 
understood redemption to mean the fulfillment of the destiny for 
which man was created—by the influence of the perfect God-con- 
sciousness of Jesus upon the members of the church which he had 
founded, so that their God-consciousness is released from its “arrest- 
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tion include not only the “ransom theory” of the atonement, but also 
the doctrines of Christ’s sacrifice, satisfaction, vicarious suffering, 
etc.; not only the doctrine of the restoration of man but generally 
that of the salvation of man? 


III. A Mopern INTERPRETATION OF THE “Ransom THEORY” 


The “ransom theory” in its original meaning has furnished to 
Christian thought of the atonement one of its most persistent themes. 
To be sure, its rather crude connotations have not been preserved. 
(One criticized the idea that Christ pays the ransom to the devil and 
also the notion that the devil is cheated by the resurrection of his 
victim.) As Aulén’s widely read book Christus Victor has shown, 
this doctrine has persisted primarily because, since early times, it was 
imbued with the faith that by his death and resurrection Christ tri- 
umphed over sin, death, law, and the devil, imparting his victory to 
the believers through the sacraments of the church (Eastern and 
Roman Catholicism) and through word and faith (Protestantism, 
particularly Lutheranism). 

Thus interpreted, the doctrine has a profound meaning which 
seems to be much more acceptable to the feeling of modern man 
than the other doctrines of the atonement are, particularly Anselm’s 
teaching on the death of Christ as satisfaction. The meaning is this: 
As Jesus could not be defeated even in death, because his whole being 
was determined by sacrificial love, so no one who has this agape can 
be defeated by sin, evil, law, or death. 

The “ransom”? is spiritualized (it is the suffering of holy love) 
and the ancient doctrine of redemption is made palatable to modern 
feelings, but is it not taken out of the context of the long historical 
tradition from which it arose? Does this indicate a way in which 
historical doctrines can or should be preserved? 


IV. “Breinc REDEEMED” or “REDEEMED-NESS” 


Most world religions are religions of redemption. They address 
themselves primarily to man’s yearning for deliverance from those 
powers and forces which keep him in bondage and prevent him from 
tasting the fulfillment of his life. They promise liberation from the 
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inward and outward evils and ills that befall man by fate or through 
natural causes or that are brought about by the perverse use of his 
freedom. 

All religions of redemption teach that man is not able to redeem 
himself but that he must be delivered by the work or action of a 
divine redeemer. Christianity is distinguished among other religions 
of redemption by these marks: 1. From the beginning it has pro- 
claimed the historical figure of Jesus as the redeemer. Non-Christians 
and converts to Christianity have again and again testified that what 
appeals most to them in the Christian religion is the figure of Jesus 
as a human redeemer. 2. This Christocentrism is further charac- 
terized by the message that the redemption of man is effected by the 
divine mercy and forgiveness as they are revealed in Jesus. This di- 
vine love is able to conquer all evils, but particularly the ills which 
man causes to himself and his fellows by the sins of pride and selfish- 
ness. 3. Indeed, the Christian gospel of redemption promises to man 
a regeneration, a rebirth, by which he is made a new creature, one 
who, by the powers of the Holy Spirit, is freed from the restraints 
not only of fate and sin but even of legal and moralistic prescription 
and thus released to a life of fearless faith and sacrificial, healing, 
self-giving love. This belief in the possibility of man’s transforma- 
tion and the dynamic man-and-world-transforming activism implied 
in this belief are further characteristics by which Christianity is set 
apart from other religions. 

Having thus characterized the Christian belief in redemption as 
we are wont to set it forth in contra-distinction to other faiths, I pro- 
ceed to ask what to me seems to be the most difficult question in 
connection with the doctrine of redemption: Is this redemption a re- 
demption in fact? 

This question can be answered neither by a “Yes” nor by a “No” 
for the following reasons: 

1. It seems that whenever the Christian gospel of redemption 
is most profoundly understood, the awareness of man’s lack of re- 
demption is greatest. Those Christians who are religiously most 
capable of comprehending the message of redemption are most 
deeply awakened to their own sinfulness and imperfection. While 
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other Christians less sensitive than they have at all times found it 
possible to ascribe to themselves at least some degree of attained re- 
demption, the most gospel-minded believers have affirmed their in- 
cessant need for repentance and their lack of redemption. They are 
ready to utter with reference to themselves the sigh of the Psalmist 
which appears to have been the background against which the apostle 
Paul cast his message of Christ the redeemer: “There is not one 
among us who is good, not even one.” They like to be imitators of 
that Jesus who explaimed: “Why callest thou me good, there is only 
one who is good—my Father in Heaven!” 

The gospel of redemption leads to an unreservedly frank admis- 
sion of the need of redemption and thus to a complete confession of 
the lack of redeemedness. It causes a man to lay bare his utter in- 
security and deprives him of all pretense of goodness or perfection. 
Yet precisely because this is the case, he is not led into despair. On 
the contrary, by being forced into a complete knowledge of himself 
as a sinner, he is freed from all claims of being his own lord and 
master—and he is thus liberated from himself. When he is most 
fully overcome by the knowledge of his own unredeemedness, he is 
therefore rendered capable of being redeemed. When he is most 
humiliated—in confrontation with the gospel of redemption—he is 
raised up. He is brought to the point—and this happens only when 
he hears believingly of the possibility of redemption which seems to 
him utterly impossible—where he can say of himself: “I am a new 
creature, but ‘not I, but Christ who liveth in me.’ ” 

Is the believer in redemption then actually redeemed? Luther 
gave the best answer to this question when he wrote: “No, for he is at 
the same time a sinner and a righteous man: a sinner in actual fact, 
but a righteous man only because God regards him as such and be- 
cause God has given him that sure promise by which he will free him 
from sin unto a healing to perfection. . . . Thus he is perfectly whole 
in hope, although in fact he is a sinner, but he has the beginning of 
righteousness, while at all times knowing himself to be un- 
righteous.” ‘Man is always in Not-Being, Becoming, Being; al- 
ways in privation, in possibility, in action; always in sin, in justifica- 


1Luther’s Works, Weimar Edition, vol. 56, p. 272, 17 ff. 
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tion, in righteousness, i.e., he is always a sinner, always penitent, 
always righteous. For by being repentant, he is turned from one 
who is not righteous into a righteous one. Repentance is therefore 
the middle between unrighteousness and righteousness. And so he 
is in sin from the viewpoint of the terminus a quo and in righteous- 
ness from the viewpoint of the terminus ad quem. Insofar therefore 
as we must always repent, we are always sinners, and yet by that very 
fact we are righteous and are justified, partly sinners and partly 
saints, i.e., nothing but penitents.”” 

We conclude then: Man has redemption only by a continuous re- 
pentance. Being redeemed means to be repentant. 


2. Is the redeemed man then delivered from his bondage? Yes 
and No. He knows that he is sinful and that he can again become 
guilty. But he is not driven into despair. He remains exposed to 
evil, but he is able to bear its suffering. He must still submit to the 
regulation and coercion of the moral law, but his conscience is with- 
out terror and confusion because it is not caught in the vise between 
the demand of the law and the impossibility of its fulfilment. He 
knows that he must die, but death has lost its sting for him. He is 
not delivered from the actuality of evil, not even from the poten- 
tiality of committing evil, but he is delivered from the fear that it 
can or will destroy him. He is rid of this fear because he has the 
assurance that God is merciful, i.e., that life is not mean but good. 
Because he has the faith that God is good, he rests in God’s peace, 
and he knows that he does not live in order to be devoured. He can- 
not, therefore, be conquered by anxiety and despair. 

We conclude then: While the redemption through repentance be- 
stows upon the Christian a triumphant inwardness, it does not lib- 
erate him from the actuality of evil, sin, law, and death. They 
continue to beset him. Redemption is the “mighty fortress” from 
which he attacks them. “Being redeemed” means, then, that he can- 
not be defeated, but he still must fight the battle. As long as he has 
the repentant faith, he has this promise of victory. 


3. As long as he has this faith! No one has it always. We can 


21bid., p. 442, 15 ff. 
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lose it and we do lose it again and again. But we can recover it. The 
life of faith is therefore a continual up-and-down. It is ever in proc- 
ess of becoming and it must be begun again and again. 

We conclude then: The faith in redemption is never steady and in 
its absence redeemedness is not experienced. 

I should now go on and describe how this faith in redemption is 
articulated in the actions of men, how it finds an ethical expression. 
I should then have to show how the faith in the goodness and mercy 
of God makes the man of faith a cooperator with God and how the 
freedom of being redeemed inspires him to be a redeemer of his fel- 
lowmen in works and deeds of fearless goodness. But I should also 
have to point out that the antinomies which mark the life of faith 
pervade also the works of love. 

I refrain from describing all this because I have given this whole 
analysis of what it means to be redeemed in order to lead up to the 
following question: Has the teaching on redemption in the history 
of the church done justice to the fact that it is not possible for a 
Christian to be unambiguously Christian? Has not the Christian 
teaching on redemption been generally much too perfectionist and 
has it not been discredited on this account? 

To be sure, the quest for perfection in redeemedness has haunted 
the Christian life from the beginning. It has never been ended other- 
wise than ambiguously. The greater the concern for perfection was, 
the greater was the ambiguity of its actual realization. 

The yearning for perfection caused the early monks to forsake the 
world. But the fulfilment they found was no less ambiguous than 
the situation of the “world-church” which had elicited their concern. 
For their attempt to gain perfection by world-denial became, in the 
course of time, the world-domineering asceticism of Gregory the 
Great, Hildebrand, Bernard of Clairvaux, the Jesuits, etc. 

The longing for perfection in the sight of God drove Luther into 
the monastery. His search for a merciful God, he believed, was 
ended by the discovery of the meaning of justification by faith. It 
destroyed the medieval complexio oppositorum of world-denial and 
world-dominion, but it led to the separation not only of the church 
from the state but ultimately also of Christ from the world. Thus 
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one form of Christian imperfection was in the end replaced by an- 
other. 

The question “how the Christian may become perfect” tormented 
Kierkegaard when he searched for an understanding of how one 
might “become a Christian in Christendom.” In the end he found 
the empty answer of his absolutistic total attack upon the church. 

In our day, Reinhold Niebuhr raises the same question more pene- 
tratingly than any one else. But while he is able to reject the hypoc- 
risy and utopianism of all unambiguous perfectionisms, he himself 
can answer it only by advocating a “synthesis between the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation,” between the secularism of the “infinite 
possibilities” of modern man and the justifying, unidolatrous faith 
of the Christ-believer. In the last resort, this answer is nothing else 
than a Protestant version of the Roman Catholic ambiguity. 

Is it not possible to give another than this ambiguous answer? 

No—not in terms of the doctrine of redemption alone, except on 
the condition that this doctrine is supplemented by eschatology and 
the doctrine of creation. 


V. ConcLusION 


I seem to have raised questions in this discussion without answer- 
ing them. This was my purpose. For I desired to show that we 
cannot take the historical doctrines for granted as if they contained 
adequate answers to our questions. The teachings of historical the- 
ology must be continuously rethought and redefined. 











Redemption in Cosmic and Social History 
PAUL TILLICH 


I 


HIS PAPER is the beginning, not the end, of an investigation 

which seems to me of great importance for the present theo- 
logical situation. There is a group of central Christian concepts 
which, in Protestantism, with some remarkable exceptions (espe- 
cially in modern Protestantism), have lost much of their original 
power. To this group belong, besides others, redemption, regenera- 
tion, and the most embracing and most basic of these concepts, salva- 
tion. All of them are predominantly, and often exclusively, under- 
stood as describing the religious situation of the individual, his needs, 
and the fulfilment of these needs by the Christian message. In this 
way these concepts are deprived of their fuller meaning, namely, 
their cosmic significance and their relation to nature, mankind, and 
history. If we look at their interpretation in former periods of 
church history and at their meaning in the Bible, we find that, for 
instance, salvation is primarily a cosmic event and that the individual 
is an object of salvation only insofar as he is called to participate sub- 
jectively in the objective and universally valid salvation. The philo- 
logical evidence for this statement has become the stronger the more 
the biblical scholars have used the overwhelming material provided 
by the history of religion for the interpretation of the early Chris- 
tian terminology. This refers especially to the Hellenistic religions 
and their Asiatic and Greek sources. Philological investigation, 
though not equipped to answer by itself theological questions, can 
reveal the original, often very profound and often almost forgotten, 
meaning of basic religious terms. Following this method, I was 
drawn into an immense body of material, each aspect of which is as 
fascinating as it is revealing of man’s religious existence and the con- 
notations of many New Testament expressions. An infinitely small 
part of the material elaborated by philologists and historians could 
be studied and an even smaller part of it could be used for this paper. 
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But, it might be asked, is the method sound? Have these mate- 
rials digged out of the sand covering past cultures (physically and 
spiritually) any real meaning for us? Three answers may be given 
to this question: First, the New Testament is the classical docu- 
ment of the message of Jesus as the Christ, and, consequently, every 
way to understand its genuine meaning must be used by theology. 
Second, Christianity could not have used the most important concepts 
of post-biblical Judaism and Hellenistic syncretism without receiv- 
ing, though transforming, their content. Third, the basic concepts of 
the history of religion everywhere have some fundamental elements 
in common. They are, as C. G. Jung has called them, archetypes 
(after Augustine’s circumscription of Plato’s “ideas”). 

It is useful to consider this latter point for a moment. Jung says: 
“The history of the development of Protestantism is one of chronic 
iconoclasm. We all know how the alarming impoverishment of sym- 
bolism that is now the condition of our life came about. The power 
of the Church has gone with that loss of symbolism.”” The de- 
symbolized world of the Protestant has produced first an unhealthy 
sentimentality and then a sharpening of the moral conflict, leading 
logically, because of its unbearableness, to Nietzsche’s “beyond good 
and evil.”” Jung recommends the way into the collective uncon- 
scious, where the archetypes grow. It seems to me that the task of 
Protestant theology today is to acknowledge the situation as de- 
scribed by Jung and to reinterpret the lost symbols in such a way that 
their archetypical character becomes transparent again and their 
Christian transformation meaningful on the ground of their universal 
signification. 

The following is an attempt to carry through this method, in a 
very tentative way, with the interdependent concepts of salvation, 
redemption, and regeneration, each of which, originally, stands for 
infinitely more than the average Christianity of today realizes and, 
perhaps, than any of us is able to receive existentially. 

1The Integration of the Personality (New York, Toronto: Farrar & Rhinehart, 


1939), p. 61. 
2/bid., p. 79. 
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II 


Salvation, redemption, and regeneration are eschatological con- 
cepts. They point to something which contradicts the present stage 
of the world and everything within it. Cosmical eschatology creates 
most of the symbols through which those concepts are interpreted. 
This makes it imperative to explain the method in which eschatology 
is understood in their reinterpretation. I understand it in the sense 
of a sentence from my book, The Interpretation of History, that 
nothing is in the eschaton which is not in history. This means that 
the transcendent symbols of eschatological imagination are prolonga- 
tions into the absolute of realities appearing in history. These pro- 
longations indicate that there is only fragmentary and anticipatory 
fulfillment on the plane of history, and, on the other hand, that the 
transhistorical is not a world besides this world, but is its eternal 
unity and totality without the ambiguities of temporal existence. In 
this sense the eschatological symbols of salvation, redemption, and 
regeneration must be understood. They point to fragmentary and 
anticipatory realities in time and space, and, at the same time, to the 
transtemporal meaning of these realities. This method of dealing 
with eschatology protects against an immanentist utopian interpreta- 
tion of history. Salvation, including redemption and regeneration, 
consequently must be considered as the saving power in time and 
space and, at the same time, as the transcendent union of the frag- 
mentary elements of salvation beyond time and space. Heaiing, for 
instance, has, from this point of view, an immanent as well as a 
transcendent meaning; and so all the other symbols of salvation. In 
this way history as well as eschatology can be taken seriously. 


IIl 


The words S6tér in Greek, salvator in Latin, Heiland in German 
are derived from saos, salvus, heil, the latter contained in the Eng- 
lish “healing.” S6téria, salvation, is basically “healing.” Asclepius, 
the God of medicine, appears very early amongst the “theoi-sotéres,” 
the savior-gods, and reappears even more significantly in the later 
Hermetic mysteries of salvation. In the Apocalypse of Baruch it is 
said about the new eon that “health shall descend and sickness shall 
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be removed” (p. 73). Jesus is, especially in Mark, to a large extent 
the healer. In his answer to John the Baptist he points to his healing 
power as the proof that the new eon has appeared. While men like 
Empedocles and Paracelsus were priests and physicians at the same 
time and were praised as saviors for this reason, in our period the 
connection between salvation and health is almost forgotten. 

It seems that we are on the way to rediscover some of these impli- 
cations of the idea of salvation. The connection of guilt, mental dis- 
ease, and bodily sickness as we find it in the evangelical reports (cf. 
Matt. 12 and Mark 2) is today acknowledged by the beginning co- 
operation of pastoral counseling, analytic psycho-therapy and medi- 
cine. The English translation of “sesdken se” (Matt. 9, 22) is: “made 
thee whole,” indicating that sickness is disruption, disintegration, 
falling asunder, while sdtéria, salvation, is the reéstablishment of 
unity, integration, wholeness. Recent Gestalt-psychology and 
Gestalt-medicine have introduced the concept of wholeness as the 
ultimate therapeutic principle. It includes not only a balanced state 
of the body and a centered state of the mind, but also the unity of 
these two sides of human nature. 

Religiously speaking we must say that healing power in the sense 
of “making whole” is saving power and has cosmic significance. It is 
the fragmentary anticipation of the “New Being” (see below) in a 
special section of life. This is the religious glory of medicine. 


IV 


Not only were the healers of body and mind called sdtéres but 
also the healers of the body politic—those who create and preserve 
its wholeness through strength, laws, and order. The Greek diadochs 
and the Roman rulers were called saviours, the Ptolemeans even 
theoi-sdtéres (god-saviours). About Augustus it is said (Priene in- 
scription) : “Providence has filled this man for the salvation of the 
people with such gifts that he is sent as saviour. He shall bring to an 
end all struggle.” The old Jewish Messiah is an example of this 
saviour-king idea. He too is called “sdtér.”” He conquers the ene- 
mies who destroy the political existence of Israel and he establishes 
peace and justice within the nation. The saviour is a predominantly 
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social figure in all periods of Israelitic and Jewish eschatology. He 
remains a social figure in the apocalyptic visions where he con- 
quers the demonic forces; he is the judge and the universal king of 
peace, excluding all warlike attitudes and transforming the swords 
into ploughs. Even when the social realm is transcended, social 
symbols are used for the cosmic order. Isis is called saviour because 
she brought order to men and to stars, and Zoroaster calls himself 
the “healer of life” which has been brought into disorder by the 
demonic devas. 

The social implication of the idea of salvation has been strongly, 
though without final success, suppressed by the churches. The idea 
of salvation has been spiritualized and individualized by them. 
Chiliasm has been interpreted away, most significantly by Augustine. 
Lutheranism, not Luther himself, has emphasized almost exclusively 
individual salvation. The earth will be destroyed, not transformed, 
in the end-catastrophe (differently some Calvinists). Against the 
conservative-individualistic understanding of salvation in the 
churches, sectarian movements have preserved the social element of 
the idea of salvation. (Note the development from Joachim de Fiore 
to modern Religious Socialism.) Today it is obvious that the spiritual 
life of the individual is largely determined by the influences coming 
early from his family and his social surroundings generally and the 
economic situation especially. Salvation in a purely spiritual sense is 
revealed as an ideology which contradicts not only the prophetic 
and apocalyptic promise of cosmic salvation but also Jesus’ blessing 
of the poor and hungry-—not because they shall remain so, but be- 
cause they shall become satisfied in the new order of things. 


V 


Healing the body and the social-economic order presupposes the 
healing of disintegrated nature generally. Salvation includes the 
peace in nature and the peace between man and nature, wherein 
the former is dependent often on the latter. There is much material 
in many religions about the peace in nature, its destruction, and its 
reestablishment. The peace between the animals in Isaiah 11, 6 is 
well known. It is corroborated by Hosea 2, 18, where God declares 
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that “In that day” he will make “a covenant with the beasts of the 
field.” “Covenant” in this and other contexts is the sociomorphic 
concept of natural law, of the eternal order of nature. This order is 
broken, in nature as well as in man, and now God breaks it on his 
side, bringing chaos over nature and history. The consequence is that 
(Isaiah 24, 4) the earth mourns and fadeth away, heaven and earth 
perish and the world falls asunder. (In the same way, with very 
similar words, the Indian Mahabharata describes the Kaliyuga, the 
period of complete sinfulness.) Salvation comes from divine saviours 
who reestablish the “everlasting covenant,” the original harmony, 
the peace in nature and with nature. The wild nature of animals is 
overcome by a shepherd-king, Orpheus, Poimandres, David, Jesus. 
In many legends the intimate relation between saints and animals is 
described. They understand their language and preach to them, for, 
as Clement says (Strom. V, 13) the animals are not excluded from 
the knowledge of God. The animals who are tamed by the divine 
shepherd-saviour are often interpreted as the nations who fight with 
one another and against the divine kingdom. Often they are inter- 
preted as the “animal in us,” the wild desires in us which are tamed 
by the saving power. In both cases the vital basis of human existence 
is acknowledged, the animal nature of individuals and of nations. 
Only in a cosmic transformation of animal nature can the peace of the 
soul and the social peace be expected. The myth of the animal peace 
is more realistic than an utopianism which expects a human peace 
without a peace in nature, although nature is im man as well as out- 
side of man. The salvation of man and the salvation of nature are 
interdependent, although with reference to both, in fall and in sal- 
vation, the turning power is in man. 

This is clearly expressed in two myths which point to the relation 
between man and nature. The first is the myth of the man from 
above, the theos-anthrdpos, the son of man, who is invisible in the 
period of disruption, who is born as a child with the new eon, in 
which he becomes manifest, and reestablishes the universal peace. 
Related to this is the idea of man as the microcosmos who stands in 
the center of the cosmic forces, uniting them within himself and 
called to unite them in the whole of nature by knowledge and con- 
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trol of the cosmic forces. The long, partly dark, partly open history 
of these ideas runs from its Persian-apocalyptic beginnings through 
Paul and Irenaeus to Nicolaus Cusanus, and from him in two streams, 
the one from Boehme to Schelling and the romantic philosophy of 
nature, the other from the mathematical sciences to the industrial 
control of nature. On both ways man is considered to be the de- 
stroyer as well as the fulfiller of nature. In Nicolaus Cusanus this is 
expressed, according to the God-man idea, in christological terms; 
later it is understood in general humanistic terms. Nature shall be- 
come adapted to man; this is its salvation, as the second group says. 
(Marx has emphasized that there is no nature at all except “nature 
for man,” or humanly formed nature.) But obviously the control of 
man over nature is also destructive for nature in many respects. Man 
brings not only cultivation (the garden as symbol and reality) but 
also devastation upon nature (the slaughterhouse, the mechanization 
of animals, etc.). Therefore, we have the romantic-vitalistic opposi- 
tion against this way and the demand to rediscover the reality of 
nature in itself and to heal nature and man by a new immediacy of 
their relation. Theology should go into this discussion the solution 
of which has innumerable ethical consequences. Christian theology 
should interpret the meaning of salvation in nature. 


VI 


A universal cosmic power which is conquered by the saviour-god 
is Death. Death is a half-personalized reality. He became con- 
troller of nature and men when the paradise was lost in the fall. Of 
course, everything which comes from dust has to return to dust 
(Gen. 3). But in the original perfection, in the garden of the gods, 
fruits of immortality (and other foods of the gods) gave actual 
(though not ontological) immortality. In the situation of salvation 
this actual immortality is regained by means of the sacramental food 
by those who receive it in the right way (Ignatius: pharmakon 
athanasias). But in the period between fall and salvation every crea- 
ture (except some heroic figures who were transferred into the 
divine sphere) is subject to the power of death (also personified as 
the demonic “Thanatos,” “Hades”). The opposite of Death is 
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Eternal Life, which is equally an objective power, practically identi- 
cal with the coming eon or the rule of God. The cosmic objectivity 
of the Eternal Life is expressed in the verbs with which it is con- 
nected. It is inherited, we go into it, we take it in possession, or, as 
II Enoch 65, 10, says: “Every perishable will vanish and there will 
be the Eternal Life.” This obviously is not the ontological immor- 
tality of the soul. Resurrection is the way in which those who have 
died before the beginning of the new eon can participate in the Eter- 
nal Life. It is not a spiritualization of this idea when in the Fourth 
Gospel the Eternal Life is present and future at the same time. This 
is merely a consequence of the paradox of all Christian eschatology, 
the unity of the “already” and the “not yet.” Eternal death is in its 
genuine meaning a merely negative concept, namely, the exclusion 
from the eon in which the Eternal Life alone is real and death is 
eradicated. A state of eternal condemnation in an affirmative, onto- 
logical sense is not only a contradiction in terms, but a defeat of 
Eternal Life by Death who retains the power to split the creation 
endlessly. This is the reason for the doctrine of the “apokatastasis 
panton,” whose danger on the other hand is the mechanization of 
creaturely freedom and the weakening of ultimate responsibility. 


VII 


Salvation is the embracing concept, special elements of which are 
emphasized in the symbols of redemption and regeneration. Re- 
demption emphasizes the fight against the destructive forces which 
control this eon and the price which must be paid to overcome them. 
Death has already appeared as such a power. It belongs to the 
demonic realm, from which redemption is needed. The character 
of this realm is determined by the evil principle, which is embodied 
in figures like Ahriman, Satan, the Anti-Christ. It is a cosmic reality 
and appears as the negative power in history, man, and nature. In 
history it appears in the great empires, their idolatrous tyrants and 
their false prophets and Messiahs. In the individual man it appears 
as a suprapersonal power by which the person is possessed and split 
and which makes him say and do things with which he cannot iden- 
tify himself. In nature it produces all the evils. Its rule is especially 
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manifest at the end of this eon, when the world has become old, de- 
prived of its vital forces and open to all forms of idolatry, sin, crime, 
hate, and self-destruction. The New Testament is so full of these 
ideas that quotations are unnecessary. Only two facts may be men- 
tioned. The main criterion for the presence of the kingdom of God 
is for Jesus his power over the demons and Satan (Matt. 12, 28; 
John 12, 31). And Paul describes the victory of the redeemer over 
the demonic forces in his most triumphant words (Rom. 8). Man 
cannot liberate himself from these forces. They must be conquered 
objectively; then he can participate in the fruits of the redemption 
subjectively. 

The need for an objective and universal redemption preceding 
human acting and striving has become visible to our period mainly 
through two groups of experience: Socio-ana'ysis and _psycho- 
analysis. The classical representatives of this development are Marx 
and Freud. Both influenced the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury so deeply and have been supported by actual history so fully 
that it was possible for Religious Socialism to reinterpret the concept 
of the demonic for a generation which had seen in it only the expres- 
sion of primitive superstitions. It became more and more impossible 
to overlook the structures of evil in our individual and social exis- 
tence—structures which cannot be broken by those who are in their 
bondage but which can be broken only by structures of grace, by 
redemption. 

The cosmic significance of redemption appears on a still deeper 
level if we look at the figures of the redeemers. In his famous The 
Origin of the Israelitic-Jewish Eschatology, Hugo Gressman has 
interpreted the original meaning of the Ebed-Jahweh passages as 
ritual hymns referring to the death and resurrection of a redeemer- 
god. He compares the Ebed with Adonis, Thammuz, Balder, 
and similar figures—an explanation according to which the use of 
Isa. 53, etc., for the interpretation of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus as the Christ would be basically (archetypically) justified. 
There is, in any case, a widely acknowledged principle in the re- 
ligious consciousness of mankind which says that the redeemer-god 
must participate in the evils from which he liberates so that the 
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redeemed can participate in him. This transfers the process of re- 
demption into the depth of the divine itself. It carries the infinite 
tension between the finite and the infinite into the “Ground of Be- 
ing,” thus making it universal and valid for the status of Being as 
such. The end of redemption is the “New Being,” cosmically, in 
nature, man, and history. This is the meaning of regeneration. 

An additional remark may complete this consideration. In Deuto- 
Isaiah the redeeming qualities of the Ebed are partially attributed to 
Israel. Here the idea arises of a social group whose suffering is re- 
demptive for other groups. In the early church and in sectarian 
movements similar ideas emerged. The last great example is Marx’ 
doctrine of the redemptive quality of the suffering of the proletariat 
for social history. 


VIII 


Palingenesia, regeneration, is first of all an eschatological concept 
and describes the renovation of the world. “In the regeneration” the 
son of man will sit on his throne (Matt. 19, 28). In Mark and Luke 
the same is expressed by “in the coming eon.” In Acts 3, 21, it is 
identified with “the times of the restitution of everything.” Baptism 
brings regeneration because it brings participation in the death and 
resurrection of Christ and consequently in the “New Creature.” Only 
lately was the word used for ethical-religious renovation in the per- 
sonal sense. Here we find—as in all the other concepts—the preced- 
ing of the objective and universal event followed by personal par- 
ticipation. Perhaps we should call it “the pattern of participation,” 
though not in the ontological sense of Plato. 

The feeling of the trans-subjective meaning of regeneration is still 
alive in the self interpretation of the Renaissance. “Renascimento” 
is the regeneration of a period, a culture out of the sources of its 
being. It is a social-religious concept, and not a historical-philological 
one, as revival of the classics. 

The regeneration occurs when the old eon has come to an end and 
the new eon is born. But before this happens a chaos comparable to 
the chaos before the first creation will grasp the cosmos, nature, and 
man. Then, after the universal judgment, the new creation will ap- 
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pear similar to the first one before the fall, but liberated from the 
demonic threat of sin and death. 

In all these symbols it is obvious that regeneration is the appear- 
ance of a new creation, of a “new heaven and a new earth.” In Christ 
this “New Being” is already real according to the paradoxical pattern 
of the Christian eschatology. 

The term “New Being,” used for a long time by me in my sys- 
tematic lectures, has received an overwhelming confirmation through 
this study of the original meaning of the concepts salvation, redemp- 
tion, and regeneration. 

The task is to show how the individual, according to the “pattern 
of participation,” is grasped by the power of the New Being, how he 
is able to accept the message of it in spite of the paradox of its escha- 
tology, and above all, in spite of the experience of guilt and of con- 
tinuous sinfulness—this task transcends the limits of this paper. But 
I am convinced that if the objective and universal side of salvation 
is understood, it will be possible to develop the subjective side, while 
the reverse is impossible. 

Modern philosophy gives two points of contact for the cosmic idea 
of salvation and regeneration: The one is the insight provided pre- 
dominantly by Kant, that “world” is not a big thing or sum of 
things outside ourselves, but that world is correlated to a Self whose 
world it is. This idea creates a strong connection between the events 
in man and cosmos. Our world changes when we are changing and 
we are not alone dependent in this relation. 

And finally, it seems as if modern physics has removed the me- 
chanical determinism from the roots of all physical occurrences, thus 
creating an openness for the new, the lack of which was a main reason 
for the estrangement between man and nature and a main impedi- 
ment to the idea of a cosmic regeneration. 







































The Concept of Redemption in Primitive Society 
JOHN F. E. EINAAR 


T HE ritualistic experience of cosmic rebirth is well illustrated in 
the conception of redemption described in the New Testament. 
For it was the death of Christ at Golgotha through which mankind 
acquired redemption for its evils. Without implication as to the 
genuineness of these tenets, it is important for our purpose to note 
the mythological pattern of this scheme. 

According to the viewpoint of the Department of Anthropology 
at Leiden, Holland, the myths of primitive people are more or less 
religious. The knowledge of the cosmological views of a primitive 
society together with the social structure is necessary in order to study 
the myths of this group. While doing research on unwritten litera- 
ture, we shall note carefully the distinction between myths and fairy 
tales—fairy tales having literary and profane qualities. Fairy tales 
are also reflexions of the individual ability at improvisation, while 
myths are sacred and can be related in only one possible way. 

On Dr. Locher’s view,’ there is a fundamental difference between 
myths and fairy tales or other studies, even though it is often diffi- 
cult to draw a sharp demarcation in practice. We agree with Locher 
that the safest criterion is the attitude of the primitive people them- 
selves. The Anthropological School of Leiden supposes, therefore, 
that myths belong essentially to the sacred sphere of primitive peo- 
ple. Locher supposes that the primeval age was really the mythical 
age, that sacred period in which there took place the events which 
determined the essential contents of the religious beliefs of primitive 
people. 

To prove the religious signification of the myth, Locher selects 
for this purpose the Serpent, which mythical being is the central 
point of the Kwakiutl religion. He also proves the essential unity of 
myth, ritual, and social organization, for he asserts, plausibly, that 
primitive culture does not know the separateness of the various 
spheres of life with which we are familiar in modern civilization. 


Fortunately, it becomes necessary in this treatise to use material from the brilliant 
dissertation The Serpent in the Kwakiutl Religion by G. W. Locher, a Dutch an- 
thropologist and a member of the staff of the Government Museum of Anthropology 
in Leiden. 
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It was Professor de Josselin de Jong who gave us a vital insight 
into the problems of primitive cultures. He has revealed to us the 
universal significance of the dualistic and monistic systems for re- 
ligion and for culture in general. A well known paper of de Josselin 
de Jong, “De Oorsprong van den Goddelyken Bedrieger,” focuses 
our attention on a new method of considering primitive religion. He 
regards the triad of primeval god (or divine creator), benefactor 
(culture hero), and trickster (divine deceiver) as the root principle 
of primitive religious systems in general. 

We quote Locher: “The dualistic element in this triad is evident. 
The primeval god is the monistic aspect and the benefactor-trickster 
pair is the dualistic one. We meet with the same structure, as de 
Josselin de Jong has pointed out, in the circulating social and eco- 
nomic system.” 

To gain perspective upon the Leiden method and to approach the 
conception of redemption with which we are dealing, we shall subject 
the fifth and following chapters of Locher’s dissertation to a further 
consideration. In these chapters he deals with the conception Light 
and Darkness—Life and Death. According to his view, which we 
entirely underline, the signification of a ritual is best understood if 
we acquire an understanding of the sense of its original myths. He 
considers, therefore, the function of the myth in the culture of the 
Kwakiutl religion. 

It is impossible to adduce all the material Locher dealt with. We 
shall thus treat of what appear to us the most pertinent parts of the 
chapters designated. 

Locher indicates that among the Tsimshian the Moon god, Haili- 
laqs, appears to be identical with the Serpent, Winalagilis; also that 
the Moon and Serpent are personified figures of the underworld and 
of the night. This explains why, in one of the Kwakiutl myths, the 
dead are once found, not with Qomogwa (benefactor), but on the 
Moon. This explains also the close connection between the under- 
world and the Moon. The Moon represents the other side of the 
Sun. “It is the nocturnal Sun and the Sun of the underworld.” 

Serpent and Moon can serve as a representation of the nocturnal 
aspect of the Sun in the underworld. In the original myth of the 
Kwakiutl, Noaqua may represent the Sun starting for the East in 
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order to rise to the upperworld. Baxbabualanaxsiwae, the demon of 
darkness (which likewise represents the Serpent), pursues the Sun 
and tries to devour it. Since, however, the demon is not able to de- 
stroy the Sun, the latter easily rises from the underworld. Accord- 
ing to a myth of the Kwakiutl, Alalika, who was the god of the ris- 
ing Sun and of young life, was also a cannibal. The same is true of 
Noaqua, who “is also the Serpent and, consequently, the master of 
both life and death.” 

The birth of the new requires the previous expiring of the old. 
The whole winter ritual is, according to Locher, nothing but a rebirth 
rite, in which the powers of death and darkness occupy the fore- 
ground but are ultimately defeated by life and light. Life and light 
do not come into being without death and darkness, so that both of 
these aspects not only may but ever must be united. 

In accordance with the method of de Josselin de Jong, it is the 
paradox of monism and dualism combined, a paradox repeatedly re- 
curring, which is the principle of the Kwakiutl religion. In this 
Kwakiutl religion, the Sun, as contrasted with the Moon, is regarded 
as one of the figures which represent the upperworld. The Thunder- 
bird belongs also to the upperworld, which, according to Locher, is 
connected with both the Sun and the Serpent, and this connection 
immediately suggests the question of whether we also meet with a 
relation between Thunderbird and winter ritual, for the Serpent as 
well as the Sun are connected with it. 

The relation of the Thunderbird to the winter ritual is not at all 
strange, “considering that on the house of Tsagame (head-winter 
dancer) occur not only Sun and Thunderbird, but also Serpent and 
Moon. Just as the Serpent is associated with both sides of the system, 
so also is the Thunderbird.” The Serpent, however, is by preference 
associated with the underworld and the Thunderbird, on the con- 
trary, with the upperworld. 

In Chapter VI, Locher clearly points out that Kantsoump in the 
Kwakiutl culture is the father of Quaneqelaku and that Kantsoump 
is also the creator of the world. Dr. Locher states further that 
Quaneqelaku has the character of the benefactor and culture hero. A 
twin brother of Quaneqelaku is Nemoquis and both are sons of Kant- 
soump. Obviously the myth that has been the source of this state- 
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ment is meant to relate that both figures are sons of the bisexual 
power of upperworld and underworld. Nemoquis represents the 
dark side of the supernatural power which is connected with the 
underworld. 

In the myth of the Tsimshian the Moon, connected with the un- 
derworld, acts as the power which is able to rejuvenate people and 
to strip them of their ugliness. According to one of these myths, the 
entrance to the upperworld, that is to light and life, passes through 
the Moon. In these two figures we clearly see the culture hero and 
the trickster (Quaneqelaku and Nemoquis). Thus the figures of the 
underworld are causing death; rebirth of mankind necessitates an 
acquiring of life through death. 

Locher demonstrates unquestionably that the summer is the time 
in which predominate “Quanegqelaku, the upperworld, the day Sun, 
the direction East-West, and the threatened cosmic life. In winter 
the Serpent is dominant with the underworld, the Sun and Moon 
after setting, the direction West-East, the struggle of life and death, 
light and darkness, in which life and light ultimately triumph and 
are reborn.” 

We agree with Locher that this is the mystery of rebirth, embrac- 
ing ruin, death, and resurrection. The Serpent is the tree of life, 
which brings forth light and life, but at the same time he is the tree 
of darkness and the destruction of life. 

The struggle between culture hero and trickster promotes the re- 
demption of primitive people, so that no harm can be done to the 
members of their community. 


of mana (supernatural power). “We might even say he is mana.” 

Modern man acquires redemption through the Son of God, Christ; 
primitive peoples acquire redemption through a Son of the creator, 
the divine trickster. Hence it can be plainly seen how modern and 
primitive peoples virtually identify society with cosmos and its crea- 
tive power, so that all cultural life is dominated by religion. 

It is therefore wrong to pretend that primitive man has no mind 
and no religious belief. From his birth to his death he is attending 
one continuous divine service, not only for his own benefit, but also 
for the benefit of his group. 









































The Atoning Work of Christ 


ANGUS DUN 


ICHARD NieBuur in his book on The Meaning of Revelation 
made much of the gulf between what he characterized as “the 
scientific, objective, non-committed” view of those events of history 
to which Christian revelation refers, and the view of those same 
events as apprehended “from within” by the community of believers 
and worshippers. Nowhere is this gulf more apparent than in the 
divergent affirmations which these two viewpoints yield regarding 
who Jesus was and what he did. 

From the standpoint of “the scientific, objective, non-committed” 
historian, what can we say? Across a time span of nineteen centuries 
there have been transmitted to us some brief, fragmentary accounts 
of the sayings and doings of one whose name was Jesus, whose home 
was in Nazareth, and who gained for himself soon after his death, if 
not before, the title of “the Christ.” These accounts are plainly of 
the nature of portraits rather than photographs. They provide no 
consecutive factual account of the events they portray. They do not 
offer us that kind of facsimile of the happenings which might have 
been provided by a March of Time program, had the industrious 
promoters of Time been working then. 

If the scientific historian seeks to answer for himself the question 
“What did Jesus accomplish?” the most obvious reply is that he 
started a movement which has shown extraordinary survival power. 
But the historian must straightway acknowledge that there have been 
several other religious teachers who have done the same in a some- 
what equivalent or lesser measure. This Jesus said some things and 
did some things that made such an impression that they were re- 
membered. How far the total Christian movement to date can be 
credited to the original impulse issuing from Jesus as compared with 
the other innumerable influences feeding into it, is an impossibly 
complicated question. How the detached historian will evaluate the 
influence of Jesus on subsequent history will depend on his personal 
commitments as a man, and these in turn will be greatly shaped by 
the culture with which he identifies himself. Obviously he will have 
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to say that a large part of human historical existence was not influ- 
enced in the least by the appearance of Jesus for many centuries. 

As far as human life in China or India or Africa or the Americas 
was concerned, Jesus might as well not have been born for the larger 
part of their history. The historian can hardly deny that the move- 
ment stemming from Jesus has been a major factor in European and 
American culture, but by what standard shall he rate its importance 
or beneficence? Even that rating depends on what the man who is 
the historian takes to be the good or goal of human existence, if any. 
If sheer bodily pain be viewed as the greatest evil, and its reduction 
or conquest as the best deliverance man can aspire to, we must prob- 
ably say that modern medicine, and especially anesthesia, has done 
more for the conquest of pain in the aggregate than Jesus and the 
Christian movement as such. Death has been as busy since this 
healer came as it was before. If to defer it for a decade or two in the 
life of the average human in peace times be a great achievement, we 
must credit that achievement to science, not to Christ. The fact, if it 
be a fact, that more human beings are better fed and enjoy more 
creature comforts than in earlier days is certainly to be credited to 
technology. Should ignorance be identified as man’s greatest enemy 
and knowledge as the measure of his progress, it could hardly be 
claimed that the vast increase in the knowledge of nature and of 
man’s past, which has marked the last three hundred years, is to be 
at all directly credited to Jesus or to the Christian movement; if 
there are connections here, they are indirect. 

The one great area in which even the detached historian would 
find it difficult to deny the enormous this-world effects of Jesus and 
of the Christian movement is that of man’s religious and moral out- 
look and practice. Surely most historians standing within the stream 
of western culture would credit the movement stemming from Jesus 
with vast beneficent results in the realm of character and human 
relationships, and would be disposed to view the Christian societies 
as leavening the lump with influences making for justice and hon- 
esty and kindness and self-control and regard for the worth of 
human personality. 

That this Christian movement has saved human society from dev- 
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astating evils in human relationships, or shows any prospect of saving 
it, could hardly be concluded from a detached survey of history. And 
if the historian reviewing the human scene happened to be a Com- 
munist or Buddhist or even a thoroughly non-theistic humanist, 1 
suppose that he would view the influence of Jesus and of the Chris- 
tian movement on the course of human life much less favorably than 
most historians within the background of Christendom. All of which 
indicates how difficult it is to find this “scientific, objective, noncom- 
mitted” historian. 

Into what a different world of thought we move when we take our 
stand squarely within the ongoing community of Christian faith and 
worship. There Scriptures and Creeds, Prayers and Hymns speak to 
us constantly of a Savior and of a great salvation that has been 
wrought through him. Writings, which are there regarded as founda- 
tional and normative and in which the worshippers are bidden to 
hear the Word of God, speak to us of one who came into the world 
to save sinners, to save that which was lost. “He bore our sins in his 
own body”; “by his stripes we are healed.” He appeared “to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” His blood is shed “for many 
for the remission of sins.” He is “Lamb of God,” great “High 
Priest,” “Advocate,” “the true Vine,” the “Light of the World,” and 
“bread from heaven.” By him we have received the atonement; 
through him we have “peace with God.” “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” “Christ loved me and gave himself 
for me.” He “loved the Church and gave himself for it.” 

This worshipping community confesses in its most widely ac- 
knowledged creed that “for us men and for our salvation he came 
down from heaven and was made man.” And prayers and hymns 
reiterate the same theme. “Above all, we bless thee for thine inesti- 
mable love in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “All glory be to thee, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
for that thou of thy tender mercy didst give thine only son Jesus 
Christ for our redemption.” “AII glory, laud and honor to thee, 
Redeemer King.” “In the cross of Christ I glory.” “Lo, the good 
shepherd for the sheep is offered. The slave hath sinned and the Son 
hath suffered. For man’s atonement, which he nothing heedeth, God 
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intercedeth.” “O sacred head surrounded.” “Bread of the world, 
in mercy broken.” 

It would certainly be a major operation to dissect out of the living 
tissue of the Christian tradition all that is expressed in these frag- 
mentary phrases selected at random. Speaking from the standpoint 
of an insider, one must say that this is a religion of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. Through all the luxuriant symbolism there runs the 
conviction that this life and the events associated with it were of de- 
cisive meaning and effect for human life. His coming is a new begin- 
ning and is the true watershed of history. To live as if these things 
had not happened is to fail to live by God’s time. His coming into 
any life is a new beginning. We live in Christ’s time. We live be- 
tween his first coming and his second coming. Whatever the diffi- 
culties of interpretation, these are the authentic utterances of 
Christian faith. And the authentic mood that pervades them is one 
of victory and rejoicing. As St. Chrysostom put it, “The whole of 
time is a festival unto Christians because ~f the excellency of the 
good things that have been given.” 

Salvation certainly implies some deliverance rrom evil. What is 
this great deliverance which Christian faith ascribes to Christ? We 
can clear the way to an answer by some elimination. If we make use 
of the distinction which Professor Hocking has made between “the 
evils of fortune” and “the evils of reflection,” it seems plain that 
Christians have not gained, or even characteristically claimed to have 
gained, a deliverance from the evils of fortune, from pain and suffer- 
ing, from poverty or imprisonment or warfare or defeat, from bodily 
death or this-world sorrow. These harsh realities of our human exis- 
tence have been taken up into Christian salvation chiefly by having 
their meaning changed. That is not to minimize the reality or force 
of such a change. Every evil of fortune may be indescribably height- 
ened as cause of suffering by the meaning found in it. Pain resented 
and resisted is pain doubly felt; death feared and seen as verdict of 
ultimate meaninglessness is death magnified; sickness seen as penalty 
of guilt or token of vindictive powers is deeper sickness; poverty ex- 
perienced as sign of failure or product of man’s unforgiven injustice 
to man is breeder of hate, hate of life and hate of men, and yields a 
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profounder poverty. To change the meaning of these evils of for- 
tune, perhaps to turn negative into positive meaning, is no small sal- 
vation. The community of faith can bear much witness to such a 
transfiguration, but that is not the center of its concern. One might 
say that the evil with which Christian faith has been most concerned 
is itself an evil of reflection, in Hocking’s usage. The deliverance 
which the Gospel proclaims is deliverance from an evil which faith 
alone can experience, the evil of sin. For sin has no meaning apart 
from God. 

Christian reflection has identified sin as the fundamental evil. 
There have been other doctrines of salvation that have centered in 
deliverance from pain or suffering. In the Christian tradition these 
evils of feeling in their gross evil character have been seen as deriva- 
tives of sin or as trials of faith, and in their redeemed character as 
opportunities of love almost blessed. (We have only to remember 
the paradoxical Beatitudes.) Many have found in death the ultimate 
evil, but the Christian attitude towards death is highly ambiguous, 
and the death it professes to overcome is certainly not natural death. 
Others have identified ignorance as the primary evil, but the igno- 
rance which is devastating from the standpoint of the Gospel is faith- 
lessness, the darkness in which God is hidden. 

The fact that Christian reflection identifies sin as the fundamental 
evil and speaks constantly of salvation as deliverance from sin is a 
plain indication that the interest centers in the relation of man and 
God and, derivatively, in Eternal Life or the Kingdom. For what- 
ever its content or its form, sin is that which alienates from God, 
which bars relationship, breaks down the communications. It is, in 
Otto’s phrase, “the obverse of the holy”; it is godlessness, faithless- 
ness, enmity to God. Its forms, as disorderliness or the breakdown 
of personal integrity and as unrighteousness between man and man, 
are outworkings of the central disturbance between man and God. 
This same God-centeredness is evident in the positive aspect of the 
salvation of which the Christian sources speak. Blessedness is found 
in the vision of God. The goal of all desiring is reconciliation with 
God, fellowship with the Father, the return of the prodigal man to 
the Father’s house, living in the Light of God, all as eternal reality 
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and fulfillment. This is the abundant life. Of course it is no flight © 
of the alone to the Alone. It is life in community, the communion 
of the saints, but God is the sovereign center of the only abiding 
community. 

The core of the meaning of salvation for the Christian witness is a 
change in the relations between God and men. What, then, has 
Christ done or what has God done in him to effect such a change? 

The beginnings of the Christian answer to this question are surely 
found in the statement that in and through the life of Christ, God 
showed or said or revealed something to men. And if we ask what 
did he say or reveal, and how did that change the relationship, again 
the beginnings of the answer would be that God declared his love for 
man and called out an answering love in those who heard and be- 
lieved what was said to them. Thus a love relationship was set up. 
This, which is a minimum expression of the so-called “moral influ- 
ence theory’? of Christ’s work, is certainly true as far as it goes. 

But even this is far from being as simple as it might seem at first 
glance. It means more than that a rarely benevolent man appeared 
and spoke to men persuasively of the benevolence of God. There 
have been other at least highly benevolent men in history, and they 
have not produced any such effects. Nor, speaking from the stand- 
point of those within the old covenant, did men need to be assured 
of God’s benevolence. 

The powerful impact of Christ’s charity and its special significance 
was from the first bound up with the recognition of a special rela- 
tionship between him and God. This was expressed in the parable 
ascribed to Jesus himself in the Gospel in which God is likened to 
the lord of a vineyard who, having sent his servants, finally sent his 
own son. It is reiterated, for example, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son.” It is one thing for another who seeks to establish 
better relations with us to send a messenger assuring us of his con- 
cern and good will; it is quite another to send his son or to come 
himself. Especially is this true if the distance is great and the com- 
ing is costly. 
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All these elements, symbolized by special relationship, or status, 
distance, and costingness, heighten the meaning of Chrst’s coming 
in the believer’s apprehension of it. This one who has come to us 
belongs on the other side of the chasm that separates earth from 
heaven, or sinful humanity from God. His native environment and 
true home are within the holiness and glory and love of God. He 
who was on the side of God came to dwell on our side. He came over 
to our side in order that we might be on his side. He came to be with 
us that we might be with him. This was a divine act of gracious 
condescension, self-emptying, self-humiliation, marked by an im- 
measurable descent. The “moral influence” of the coming is pro- 
foundly conditioned by these overtones of meaning. It is like one 
who dwells in a region of perfect health going into a plague center; 
it is like one who dwells in refinement and cleanness going into the 
animal crudity of an African hinterland. The love of God, which is 
not simply declared but concretely enacted and embodied in Christ, is 
love that descends and divests itself and exposes itself. This is to 
say, what has often been said, that the work of Christ cannot be 
divested from the person of Christ. His doing and being are inti- 
mately related. 

To speak of the descent and the self-exposure of the Divine Love 
as manifested and embodied in Christ is to lead on naturally to for- 
giveness. Christ spoke to men of forgiveness, and his sayings on that 
subject are among the most treasured remembrances of his ministry, 
but the deeper meaning of forgiveness and the assurance of God’s 
forgiveness have been declared to men by the drama of his life as 
nowhere else. It has been plain to the devout heart contemplating 
Christ that his forgiveness does not mean either surrender or com- 
promise. In the very act of praying for his enemies, he draws farther 
from them. He is as far from them as compassion is from cruelty or 
tenderness from the hardened heart. In his forgiveness the rigor of 
moral judgment is fused with compassion. Because he judges with 
the judgment of God, he judges his enemies more severely than 
they judge him. But because he loves with the love of God, he is the 
best friend his enemies have. In Christ upon the cross, faith has seen 
love for God and love for sinners dwelling in one heart. His love of 
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God does not hold him back from loving sinners; his love of sinners 
does not stand in the way of his love of God. God and sinners can 
meet in his heart; they are not, then, hopelessly separated. The life 
that can take two alienated lives within itself is a reconciling life. 
Christ’s is a reconciling life. 

The forgiveness of Christ has come to men with such authority as 
being the forgiveness of God, because believing men have recognized 
that he who loved them was the same one who judged them. He did 
not depart from God in drawing near to them. Therefore they could 
come near to God in drawing near to him. The deep distress in 
Christ’s passion was directly involved in giving such forgiveness. To 
love purity and love adulterers, to love kindness and love the un- 
kind, to love generosity and love the covetous—that is surely a part 
of the secret of the Cross as apprehended by Christian faith. 

It is the nature of the revealed Love of God to reach down to us 
without lowering himself to love the false and little and unclean 
things which we love. It is the life of God to remain perfect and yet 
go into companionship with men. Only by forgiveness does the 
offended one keep a foothold within the heart of the offender. 

I recognize, of course, the dangers not escaped in traditional ex- 
pressions of the doctrine of the atonement, of setting up a too sharp 
antithesis between the judgment or justice of God and the redemp- 
tive love of God. But equally dangerous is an excessive softening 
of the ambivalence in the divine attitude. The love of God brings a 
terrible demand. It is repulsive towards our lovelessness. There is 
“the wrath of the Lamb.” And the wonder of the divine love or 
grace lies just in the transcending or overcoming of those rather than 
in their denial or elimination. 

The revealing event, as always, illuminates all other events. 
Christ’s forgiveness discloses the inner nature of all true forgiveness. 
If any forgiveness has not this pain and ambivalence in it, it is a su- 
perficial likeness of the real thing. For the wounded wife to forgive 
her disloyal husband, or the hurt brother to forgive his disloyal 
brother, means to accept the hurt and to transcend it. It means 
vicarious penitence, self-identification with the wrong-doer. The 
wound is first felt and accepted by the forgiver, and the forgiven 
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must go through the humiliation of accepting a love he has wounded. 
The divine charity that speaks to men in Christ does not tell men 
that they were mistaken in thinking that they had hurt him or that 
he was angry or that they were in great danger. One thing which 
the Gospel and the great sacrament of the Gospel say with constant 
emphasis is that the love offered in Christ can be accepted by us only 
as love which we have hurt, rejected, spit upon, crucified. To receive 
Christ we must receive him as the ody broken and the blood poured 
out. That is quite other than to be assured that we have been really 
quite lovable all the time, or that our wrong had not mattered as 
much as we had thought it did. 

Nor is this forgiveness simply prospective. It is retroactive. It is 
not adequately presented even in the parable of the prodigal as often 
interpreted. The divine charity does not simply say that if at some 
future time we have changed our evil will and return as righteous, 
we shall be accepted, letting bygones be bygones. True forgiveness 
is not a forgetting. God is not the Great Forgetter. He is more truly 
the Great Rememberer. Even assuming that we could return as 
righteous, which is false since righteousness is something only gained 
in the companionship of the Righteous One, we cannot leave our past 
life behind. To receive another is to receive the totality of his on- 
going life. When forgiveness is met by penitence, the ugly thing 
which had separated is itself formed into a bond, and we are able to 
say, “We had not known what love is had we not passed through this 
together.” “Shall we then sin that grace may abound? God forbid.” 

All this is not understood in Christian terms if it is thought of as 
applying to a private transaction between God and me. It is mankind 
that is the object of this love, mankind in the interconnectedness of 
our common life. It is the sin of mankind that is here forgiven. Here 
the broken strands of our human historical existence are brought to- 
gether. The Bible speaks constantly of God’s relation with his peo- 
ple. What is it that St. Paul declares in such a perplexing utterance 
as, “God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me and I unto the 
world”? He sees that it was the world which crucified Christ. It was 
not the work of some exceptionally obtuse Roman governor or some 
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exceptionally wicked priests, or an exceptionally perverse people, the 
Jews. It was the spirit of the world, in which the strong—those in 
possession of power and place—meet anything that brings criticism 
or a threat to them and theirs with self-protective hostility and fear. 
It was the spirit of the world in which the dispossessed multitudes 
turn on him who does not offer them some easy way and always invite 
their leaders to promise more than they can give. It was the spirit 
of the world in which those who have brought righteousness within 
some manageable rules are scandalized by one who embodies a more 
reckless goodnvss. 

It was the world that crucified Christ and he was crucified just 
because he was not of the world, just because he was dead to the 
world and alive to God. He was not adapted to the world. He had 
No position, no possessions, no place to protect and did not ask for 
any. There was one without a grievance. He could meet resentment 
without resentment. He understood the temptations and the dark 
motives of his enemies better than they understood them themselves. 
He could be vicariously penitent for the sins of those that hurt him, 
and plead their cause before the throne of God. Only so could he 
fulfill his calling to be the revealer and bearer of the love of God. 

St. Paul might have seen this detachedly as something from which 
he stood apart, cynically—“What could you expect”? or self- 
righteously—“I thank God that I am not as other men are.” But he 
did not meet it detachedly. This event, in which God’s condemnation 
of the world and God’s love for the world were alike manifested, 
had a direct bearing on his own life just because he was a partner in 
the common life. He could be at peace only when all was killed 
in him which killed Christ. To be identified with Christ is to have 
the world in him killed. 

If St. Paul had seen in the Cross nothing but a reproach to the 
world and to himself as part of it, he could not have gloried in it. 
But he saw more than that. He saw manifested there a love for his 
world and for himself as part of it, which he could not repudiate. 
“God commendeth his love for us that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” There as nowhere else he saw the charity that 
suffers long and is kind, that seeks not its own, is not easily provoked. 
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There the love of God embodied in the life of the chosen man met 
the full impact of our common human blindness and self-seeking 
without resentment, without cynical despair or pharisaical with- 
drawal, without piling hatred on hatred. There at last was something 
to glory in, something to put one’s trust in, cleansing, before which 
one could kneel and be at peace. All of this is directed to us in our 
togetherness, and can only be received by those who acknowledge 
our togetherness—our togetherness in sin and our togetherness in 
the love of God. 

All these dubious figures of penalty and satisfaction and price paid 
and sacrifice, in which reason finds so many contradictions and in- 
felicities and even immoralities, held on in hymns and liturgies long 
after they have been cast out by the critics of the tradition, and even 
come back again from the storage rooms of discarded theological 
implements because they succeed in saying what it is so hard to say 
without them. There is suffering and penalty out there in the life 
of the innocent, and willingly borne it is redemptive. In true com- 
munity, shame is transferred, and merit too. Do we not give hospi- 
tality to a friend’s son for his father’s sake? When Lindbergh flew 
the Atlantic, did we not say with a new elevation, “Now we, we can 
fly the Atlantic”? Must we all fly? Did not Christ’s costing life for 
man raise the whole valuation of men? 

The meaning of sacrifice is notoriously obscure, but in it there was 
the thought that only the holy can be given to the holy, and that 
which is given up can be taken and used by God. How then can men 
come into that Presence? They must go under the cover of a perfect 
gift or as cleansed by that which is holy. But where shall they find 
that perfect gift of an utterly self-devoted life or the holiness to 
cleanse them? It is offered by God himself. The love of God and 
the loved of God comes to us through the flame that guards the 
Divine Holiness, and wraps his cloak around us to bring us into the 
Presence. “Look, Father, look on his anointed face, and only look 
on us as found in him.” Some of you may have seen that Negro mu- 
sical entertainment, Cabin in the Sky. It was an attempt to combine 
the box-office appeal of a Negro spiritual and a Negro night-club, but 
having this theme in the back of my mind when I saw it, I found 
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suggestiveness in it. Through it there runs the little drama of re- 
demption, a devout woman struggling in prayer for the soul of her 
good-for-nothing man, little Joe. One may say in more senses than 
one that the wife is the one redeeming character in the whole dra- 
matic action. She justifies the rest. The rest is worthwhile to have 
her there. And little Joe is at his best and nearest heaven when his 
face shines in a moment of penitence with the grateful reflection of 
her loyal, spending affection. Is what Christian faith has seen in 
Christ something like this?—the love in him, the love behind him, 
the love kindled by him, yes, the love in unexpected places inter- 
preted by him as the reality which redeems the tawdriness and 
cruelty of the whole human tragedy! 

The core of the Gospel is that God has not left us to be shut away 
from him by our wrongness. The love which he so repeatedly of- 
fered, and to which we have made our world so alien, has come over 
to meet us and claim us. We cannot love our world or ourselves or 
our fellows as part of it unless we can see it as lovable to God. But 
how can we make it or ourselves or other fellows lovable to God? It 
is God who has made it lovable, glorious, though tragic, by putting 
his own love into it in Christ. 7e gives to our world a different look 
and meaning than it would have without him—he and all who an- 
swer to him and all in whom something of his spirit lives. And 
Christian faith and imagination have been bold to say that Christ’s 
entrance into our world changes the look of it all to God himself. 
That, I take it, is something of what is meant by the saying, “God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself.” 

Something like this is present in all profound forgiveness. The 
offended one projects out into the life of the offender a worth or 
meaning or image, as beloved son or friend or brother, which is con- 
tradicted by the actuality of the offender’s life. The offended one 
loves in the other what his own love has communicated to the of- 
fender in an act of redemptive self-identification. The offender on 
his side must accept the new meaning or worth of his own life as 
something coming from beyond himself by grace, if his own in- 
tegrity and the broken relationship are to be restored. So justification 
by faith leads out of atonement. 








Redemption and Personal Destiny 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 


HE assignment for this article, if I understand it correctly, is to 
ask what destiny means for the Christian and how the destiny of 
the individual both here and hereafter is related to Christian re- 
demption. These problems will accordingly be considered in three 
sections. 
I. THe Meaninc or Destiny 


Destiny is a slippery term. In popular speech it may mean any- 
thing which lies before one, by whatever course arrived at, or it may 
connote a fixed order of future events from which there is no escape. 
If the element of necessity is emphasized, this may be the result of 
natural causation, of divine predestination, or simply of some mys- 
terious impersonal process called, for lack of any clear concept, 
“fate.” The person who carries a rabbit’s foot for good luck, the 
soldier who thinks he will live until the bullet “with his number on 
it” hits him, the bereaved person who accepts his loss with fortitude 
because “it was to be,” all are believers in destiny, though usually 
with no clear conception of the Christian meaning of the term. 

Among such notions the one common element is a forecast of 
something to happen in the future which makes a difference in the 
present. Destiny is an historical concept, events being surveyed pri- 
marily not in retrospect but in prospect. Such forecast is, however, 
more than simple prediction, for what one’s destiny is believed to be 
determines choices, decisions, responses to situations in the present. 
This central core of meaning as history foreshadowing the future and 
affecting the present attaches to the term whether in the popular or 
philosophical sense, whether the concept is religious or non-religious, 
whether it applies to personal or cosmic destiny. For example, in 
Greek tragedy, where the concept of destiny appears most forcefully 
outside the Christian tradition, an otherwise mainly non-historical 
type of thought becomes historical in terms of the nemesis in store 
for the evil-doer caught in the toils of his own choices. 
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The first thing, then, to be said about the Christian conception of 
destiny is that it shares with every other the belief that something 
lies ahead which bears a significant relation to the present. There is 
something in store which may be either previsioned with relative 
clarity or “seen through a glass darkly,” but which has to be reck- 
oned with now. It is thus a teleological concept. 

Second, the Christian idea of destiny presupposes an interplay of 
freedom with necessity. If one were wholly free there could be no 
continuity either with past or future, and hence no modification of 
the present by the pull of the future. If one were wholly constrained, 
one could do nothing either to avert doom or pursue a favorable des- 
tiny. It is significant that those types of Christian thought which 
have been most predestinarian regarding man’s inability to save him- 
self have never cancelled freedom to the point of condoning sin and 
thus assuming a completely fixed destiny. Mechanistic determinism, 
in eliminating freedom, likewise rules out destiny, for to disregard 
man’s freedom is to make him a complex form of animal or machine 
which has no historical future or moral destiny. 

A man can achieve his true destiny only as the central purposes of 
his life are freely chosen and responsibly wrought out. Nevertheless, 
he must do this within restrictions set not only by the moral law, but 
by the conditions of his body, his physical and social environment, his 
own past choices, and the total natural order established by God in 
creation. To disregard freedom theoretically is to rule out the possi- 
bility of destiny; to disregard limitation practically is to court dis- 
aster as one becomes caught by the forces which inevitably enmesh 
his life. 

Third, destiny in the Christian sense is both a divine gift and a 
human enterprise. To “achieve one’s true destiny” presupposes that 
there is for every individual not only a future but a best future 
which God stands ready to help him realize. It is one’s total vocation 
to find the divine plan for his life and bend every energy toward the 
fulfillment. The uniqueness of every individual as a child of God, 
the Christian faith that every person is of particular worth in God’s 

sight and the object of his special concern, the central note of Chris- 
tianity as a person-to-person relationship—all such considerations 
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point to the belief that God has a particular destiny or design or vo- 
cation for every individual. Yet the whole meaning of redemption 
centers in the fact that a person may thwart his God-given destiny by 
his blindness and sin, and thus bring upon himself a destiny quite 
other than that which God desires. Destiny as God’s intention (po- 
tential destiny) is always good; man’s actual destiny as woven by 
stupid and sinful choices within the fabric of the natural and social 
order is often very bad. 

Fourth, destiny is never wholly an individual affair. It must be 
wrought out not only in relation to God and his established order of 
natural and moral law, but in intimate relations with other men. Its 
pattern is shaped by the choices and deeds of men of the past and by 
men at the ends of the earth, as is clearly evident in global war. In 
turn, there is no individual whose choices do not in some manner 
affect the destinies of other men. Not only is this true in the imper- 
fect working out of our actual destiny; but if God is the Lord of 
history we must believe that in each man’s potential destiny the social 
situation conditions what God expects of him. 

The last statement has direct relevance for the problem of the 
absoluteness of the Christian ethic. In a world in which every man is 
limited by his physical and social setting, God does not and cannot 
require of any man perfection in the pursuit of his destiny. Yet to 
admit this fact is not to rest in self-satisfaction or to deny the absolute 
imperative of the Sermon on the Mount. It is rather to believe, as 
the Oxford Conference put it, “that to do what appears as relatively 
best is an absolute duty before God.” Not an abstract perfectionism 
(often condemned though seldom espoused), but a humble deter- 
mination to do the will of God as perfectly as one can and leave the 
outcome with God is the Christian’s moral obligation. 

Fifth, destiny in the Christian sense relates to the whole of life, 
yet has a special place for crucial experiences. Recognition of this 
fact is essential to a right understanding of miracle, Providence, con- 
version, divine support and guidance through prayer, and most of 
the central factors of the Christian life. No event or experience is 
ever discontinuous from the total stream; yet luminous moments 
appear which so surpass the wonted regularities that they become, 
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not only history as “remembered experience,” but history foreshad- 
owing the future to shape the course of destiny. An apparently acci- 
dental meeting may end in random conversation only or it may (as 
in Calvin’s overnight visit with Farel in 1536) change the course of a 
life career with far-reaching consequences. Much of Christian theol- 
ogy centers in the tension between the impulse to find the will and 
work of God in the whole structure of existence (liberalism) and the 
tendency to emphasize divine interventions and special experiences 
while ascribing the rest of life to natural or human causation (Deism, 
Fundamentalism). The errors of both extremes can be avoided only 
by the recognition that God is everywhere and at all times working 
with man to shape his destiny, yet probably by divine intention and 
certainly by human response some events are of far greater signifi- 
cance than others. 

Put together these considerations and where do we come out? 
“There is a destiny that shapes our ends,” but such shaping is not 
irrelevant to the way in which we rough-hew them. The fault lies 
not in the stars and not wholly in ourselves that we are underlings. 
A man’s destiny is not fixed by Lady Luck, by his chromosomes and 
conditioning, by wholly free choices, or by divine fiat. Destiny is de- 
termined by God’s general plan of creation and his unique care for 
the individual in interplay with the individual’s response in the par- 
ticular conditions which are the framework for his life. 


II. REDEMPTION AND PERSONAL Destiny 1n Tuis LiFe 


The relations of the above considerations to Christian redemption 
are so manifold that a full statement would require a recanvassing of 
all the earlier discussion of this theme. We shall limit this statement 
to a brief description of what happens in redemption, followed by a 
suggestion of the bearing of the meaning of destiny upon the process. 

The Christian redemption of the individual (psychologically con- 
sidered) begins in an awareness of need. An inhibited or divided or 
chaotic personality, whether weighed down with guilt or oppressed 
by lack of any settled purpose in life, becomes convinced that there 
is something wrong with him and that the “something wrong” can- 
not be taken care of by his own effort. The second step is the clearing 
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away of obstacles by repentance and a will to attempt by God’s help 
the reorientation of life. The central Christian tradition has put its 
emphasis almost wholly on a conviction of sin as the condition of re- 
ceiving God’s grace. The error here has not been in an over-emphasis 
on the need of repentance; but in an under-emphasis on other fac- 
tors such as psychic inhibitions, fixed ideas, and feelings of inferiority 
from which, as well as from sin, the individual must be freed by 
fullness of life. The third step is surrender, commitment, the shift- 
ing of one’s center of support from self to God with the emergence of 
a new set of ends and loyalties. With this experience comes a sense 
of release through divine forgiveness, increased power for life’s de- 
mands, and an enhanced sense of obligation to live according to the 
will of God. It is this new peace, power, and dedication that are 
usually called conversion, though the term ought to be applied to the 
entire experience and not to any single element. The fourth step is 
the continual sequence of steps involved in the effort to live as a 
Christian. In it are involved a lifetime of victories and failures. One 
is never free from sin, and must ever repent. Nevertheless, life has 
a new freedom. The redeemed person gratefully accepts his salva- 
tion as the gift of God, finds direction for living, and wins moral 
victories which to others can be seen far to outrun his former effort. 
By his redemption his destiny is henceforth fashioned. 

Let us see, now, how these processes are related to what was said 
earlier about the Christian meaning of destiny. 

Destiny as the possible future projecting itself into the present 
(what Hocking calls “anticipated attainment”) lies at the heart of 
Christian redemption. Though the idea of future reward and pun- 
ishment has long held sway in Christian thought, the authentic cen- 
tral note in Christianity is the difference it makes when one sees 
what he could become by the power of God in Christ, and, surren- 
dering his self-chosen destiny, lets his life be molded by the power 
and plan of God. 

The union of freedom with compulsion, of divine gift with human 
achievement, and of the individual with the social which character- 
izes destiny in its general aspects is clearly present in this most 
crucial of all human situations. God does not thrust his grace upon 
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anybody but it must be freely chosen. This is the truth in Armin- 
ianism. Nobody can save himself, and not only grace but faith as the 
capacity for trustful commitment is God’s gift. This fact divested of 
a doctrine of election is the truth of Calvinism. Furthermore, any 
man to be saved by Christ must find redemption within his particular 
physical and social context, not apart from it. Further recognition of 
this fact would not only sharpen the sense of obligation for a more 
thorough-going social gospel, but would tend to alleviate both dis- 
couragement with oneself and condemnation of others at the failure 
of the Christian to live perfectly in an imperfect world. Such recog- 
nition can become an excuse for complacency, but the possibility of 
perversion does not invalidate its truth. We need to be brought re- 
peatedly to “the mourner’s bench” by the disturbing truth that in 
spite of the most favorable context we all continue to sin and come 
short of God’s glory. 

Destiny, we said, is a pattern to be wrought out in the whole of life 
but with a special impact from particular experiences and events. 
This is the only way in which redemption can take place. Nobody is 
really “saved” by a momentary experience that he calls conversion, 
though the steps outlined above may be taken either swiftly or grad- 
ually. Being saved is a lifetime job. But neither is one saved by 
imperceptible degrees. If there is not enough decisiveness about the 
experience so that one inwardly recognizes a difference, he has yet to 
be redeemed. 

Such union of continuity with discontinuity is central to the mean- 
ing of being saved through Christ. While this is not the place for an 
extended treatment of Christology, it is the christological minimum 
that in Christ we see one so like, yet so different from, ourselves that 
in him we not only can see the nature but find the power of God for 
our redemption. Correlative with “the means of grace and the hope 
of glory” that come in the total context of life from a uniquely sav- 
ing source is the obligation to praise God in our lives “by giving up 
ourselves to his service, and by walking before him in holiness and 
righteousness all our days.” Christian salvation is by a particular 
agency and for a particular destiny, yet it is salvation within and for 
the totality of life. 
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III. REDEMPTION AND ETERNAL DEsTINY 


The one fact wholly inescapable for every human being is that he 
must die. In this fact man shares the lot of every living creature. 
But with a difference. Animals like human beings have a biological 
urge to live; they fight tenaciously for life for themselves and, in 
the higher forms, for their young. But so far as can be observed, 
animals below man have no prevision of the future which would lead 
them either to long for death or to create a philosophy of resistance 
to it. Animals do not commit suicide, nor do they yearn for im- 
mortality. 

It is man’s glory that death for him is far more than a biological 
event. Try as he may to make of it purely a physical fact, his higher 
spiritual impulses refuse to accept it as such. It means the cutting off 
or the continuance of all that is most precious to him, and he must 
have an answer. Hence the necessity of some philosophy of death, 
and the appearance of belief in immortality in all the religions of 
mankind. This is, in effect, to say that personal destiny, whether 
conceived in Christian terms or not, is intuitively judged to extend 
beyond the grave. 

It is not our purpose to argue the pro’s and con’s of belief in per- 
sonal immortality. It can be defended, not on empirical and not ex- 
clusively on biblical grounds, but as a consistent deduction from the 
Christian conception of God and of human personality. However, it 
is and probably will always remain a sublime assumption of faith 
rather than a matter of demonstration. 

What we shall now attempt to do is to see what light the Christian 
meaning of destiny throws, not on the fact, but on a more difficult 
question, the nature of the future life. Much reticence is in order, 
for “it doth not yet appear what we shall be,” and the veil which our 
sense-bound experience interposes will forever make it impossible to 
do more than speak tentatively of what lies beyond the grave. We 
must trust the wisdom and goodness of God to do with us what is 
best. Yet we are not obligated by this fact to refrain from conjec- 
ture. On the contrary, from what we know of the nature of God and 
man, we ought to go as far as we can toward forming a consistent 
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hypothesis. What, then, can we believe about the eternal aspects of 
personal destiny? 

First, if destiny means that all the future gives significance and 
direction to the present, the first deduction to be drawn is that eter- 
nity is a quality of life which begins here and is endless. This view- 
point, which is central to the Fourth Gospel, is essential if we are to 
guard, on the one hand, against a sub-Christian hedonistic idea of 
future rewards and punishments and, on the other, against making 
the future life a matter of barren and contentless duration. The as- 
sumption, however, that eternity means merely a non-temporal 
quality of life, an “eternal now” without reference to duration, 
eliminates personal immortality altogether and makes destiny ter- 
minate with the grave. This radically contradicts the Christian un- 
derstanding of man and his destiny. 

A fundamental problem is often obscured by the fact that the 
terms “time” and “history” are used to denote the earthly scene 
(life on this side of the death, if not of the individual, of the race) 
with “eternity” and “beyond history” as contrasting terms. But is 
immortality wholly beyond time? If so, then all growth and 
movement toward the fulfillment of destiny must cease with death, 
for time is of the essence of such movement. If destiny is a truly 
historical concept and if eternal destiny means both quality and dura- 
tion of personal existence, no such sharp division between time and 
eternity can be drawn. History as the total scope of man’s existence 
then extends beyond this life and merges with eschatology. 

Second, if destiny is the outcome of the interplay of freedom with 
necessity, our immortal as well as our temporal destiny is thus im- 
plicated. The traditional view that the saved individual upon death 
becomes completely sinless, all-knowing, and free from all pain 
or other limitation requires revision if not out-right rejection. To 
become sinless and all-wise would at once advance the human in- 
dividual to the status of God. To assume freedom from painful 
struggle, but with continuance of moral responsibility, is inconsistent 
with anything we know about either human or divine personality. 

How much of the usual Christian idea of immortality as eternal 
bliss can be retained? It seems a legitimate expectation to hope for 
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increasing richness of experience, joy in service, fellowship with 
loved ones, knowledge of Christ, the vision of God, triumphant 
mastery of pain. This is all we need for happiness. We may rightly 
hold that in freedom from cramping physical limitations and in the 
higher freedom of God’s nearer presence “there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying.” Yet it is a contradiction to sup- 
pose that the moral enterprise can be carried forward or that a fel- 
lowship of spirits can exist in freedom from the pain of self-giving 
devotion. God suffers in love for men; so must we. The cross 
stands both in time and eternity. 

Third, if destiny is God’s gift to be discovered and achieved by 
man, then man must “work out his salvation” by God’s grace in the 
next life as in the present. The fault in the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of purgatory is not in its purgative character, but in the artificiality 
of the treasury of merit, the mechanical efficacy thought to attach to 
masses for the dead, and the definite temporal transition from pur- 
gatory to heaven. All of life, on both sides of the grave, may rightly 
be conceived as purgative—as an endless but ever-rewarding effort 
to achieve by God’s help the destiny ordained for each soul, with 
many peaks of relative attainment but with no perfection that would 
spell stagnation. In this setting, prayers for the dead are as appro- 
priate for Protestants as for Catholics. 

Fourth, if destiny is always worked out within a social structure, 
death does not terminate human fellowship. The eagerness with 
which most persons desire immortality is usually based less on a wish 
for their own continuance than on unwillingness to regard human 
ties of love as irrevocably broken. Though this may run into wish- 
ful thinking and moral weakness, it is based on the sound intuition 
that human personality in fellowship with other personalties is of 
supreme worth. It is right to set before the bereaved the hope of 
eternal companionship with their loved ones; it is also to be reckoned 
with (as suggested above) that the obligations as well as the joy 
deriving from such fellowship may extend beyond the grave. 

Finally, if destiny is wrought out in the whole of life but particu- 
larly in luminous events, death takes its place as the greatest of 
them all. Birth, schooling, vocational decision, marriage, parenthood, 
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the opening up of new vistas in “stages on life’s way”—these are 
crucial turning-points in personal destiny. But overshadowing in 
importance all of these, save birth, are the new birth of Christian 
redemption and the entrance into larger life which death makes 
possible. 

At this point lies a crucial question. To pursue such an eternal 
destiny, must the start have been made in this life by a conscious ex- 
perience of redemption? And if not, is the unsaved individual 
doomed either to annihilation or to the fires of eternal damnation? 
Is this life, and this life only, our period of probation? Though 
much reticence is in order here, I cannot reconcile it with my under- 
standing of God to suppose either that he disregards our present 
redemption, saves everybody, or irrevocably damns the unsaved to 
hell. If all of life is a continuous process and in it death is but one 
incident (though the most crucial one), both in this life and in the 
next God’s grace is ever available, but stubborn human will may 
defy it and thus incur the penalty of missing the way. On either 
side of the grave, to respond to God’s grace and seek to obey his 
will is heaven; to thwart it is to condemn ourselves to hell. By this 
greatest of all decisions our destiny is determined. 

What place, then, has “confessing Christ” within this setting? 
Are those to be damned who have not heard the Gospel preached? 
And are those without salvation who die without having consciously 
accepted and confessed Christ? In a day when millions faced death 
in battle for themselves or their loved ones, this was and still is 
more than an academic question. 

Whatever our reply, three cautions are in order. We must not 
assume to ourselves the prerogatives of divine wisdom. We must 
not impugn the loving-kindness of a God who loves all his human 
children, not Christians only. We must not minimize the importance 
of Christian commitment. Within this framework we can accept the 
fact of divine judgment, yet trust that God in his mercy has an 
immortal destiny for all men, and a place of particular responsibility 
and blessedness for those who love and serve him best. To be saved 
by Christ is to find the Way, the Truth, the Life, now and forever. 
“Everyone that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he 
is pure.” 








































































The Meaning of Redemption in Personal and 
Social Life Today 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


> HRISTIAN theologians in recent years have written a great deal 
that is fresh and convincing about the doctrine of man. Our gen- 
eration has discovered that man is a problem to himself for it has ex- 
perienced in such terrible form the sin and the misery of man. 
Acuteness of diagnosis has been developed because the sickness of 
man is so obvious to all of us. But we have had very few fresh and 
convincing statements of the doctrine of redemption.* It would be 
easy to say that the reason for this is that we have had very little 
experience of redemption. That may be true in part but there is an- 
other reason that I should emphasize. The Christian doctrines re- 
lated to redemption seem inadequately formulated to meet the many- 
sidedness of the human need that we confront. Those who announce 
that they know the secret of redemption with most confidence, 
whether they be evangelicals or Catholics, impress us by a tendency 
to neglect large areas of the problem. It is easy to apply directly to 
oneself and to our age the insights of Paul about human nature. I 
believe that more thinking is required before we can see clearly how 
his positive doctrines of redemption are to be made real to us. His 
Christ mysticism; his sense of being delivered from objective evil 
forces—sin, death, the law, demons; his vivid eschatological hope— 
all of these have meaning for us but that meaning is less easily dis- 
covered or appropriated than the description of man’s plight in Ro- 
mans 7 or of the world’s plight in Romans 1-2. 

What does it mean to be redeemed? Any answer to that question 
must do justice to three elements in the Christian life: forgiveness 
(or justification), moral growth (or sanctification), and a third ele- 
ment for which I cannot find an inevitable word but which may be 
described as adequacy for life under all circumstances. These are 
all closely related but there is very little precision in Christian think- 


*In this article | am using “redemption” as the inclusive word for this positive 
side of the Christian doctrine, as the equivalent of “salvation.” 
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ing about how they are related. The second and third are present 
in many different degrees among those who are redeemed and the 
inner acceptance of the divine forgiveness varies from person to 
person. 


FORGIVENESS AND Morat GrowTH 


The gospel of forgiveness is central in the Christian promise of 
redemption. It was obscured during the period of human self-suffic- 
iency in the liberal church. Its recovery is a natural result of the 
more profound understanding of the human problem that has been 
forced upon us in recent years. The faith that God will forgive 
those who are penitent and that he takes the initiative in bringing 
men to penitence has been made real to us by the teaching, the ex- 
ample and the cross of Chirst. The paradox that the righteousness 
of God is in no way annulled by his mercy in dealing with the sin- 
ner has been underlined by the legal theories of the Atonement but 
those theories raise more difficult problems than they solve. With- 
out the work of Christ the mercy of God would not be real to us 
though the mercy of God in no way depends upon the work of 
Christ. 

We are seriously handicapped in our language in discussing for- 
giveness. The chief problem is the understanding of “sin” or “guilt”. 
If either of these words is limited to those choices for which we have 
full moral responsibility (Tennant’s concept of sin) it is obvious that 
the range of forgiveness is very much less than the burden from 
which men need deliverance. Yet, to allow either “sin” or “guilt” 
to become entirely free from the implication of moral responsibility 
is to abandon the Christian conception of sin for a doctrine of neces- 
sity. I doubt if theologians will ever discover a formula which will 
solve this problem. Reinhold Niebuhr’s formula: “sin is inevitable 
but not necessary” only shows the difficulty of the problem. The 
actual situation seems to be that everyone of us craves whether con- 
sciously or not to attain the kind of spiritual security which is noth- 
ing less than the state of being accepted by God, of being “right 
with God.” The obstacles to such spiritual security are not merely 
deliberate evil choices. Rather they are to be thought of as a complex 
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burden that includes such wrong choices but that includes also un- 
conscious feelings of guilt and feelings of social guilt that result 
from participation in social evil for which the individual may have 
very little responsibility. 

The mention of unconscious guilt feelings raises the question as 
to whether or not the problem cannot be dealt with best by psycho- 
analysis without any reference to the gospel of forgiveness. Cer- 
tainly the psycho-analyst may do much to show up the triviality of 
many of the sources of our feelings of guilt. He may break down 
the isolation of the individual and mediate a form of social accep- 
tance to him which has redemptive value within limits. On the other 
hand, psycho-analysis is a two-edged weapon. It may reveal to us 
the falsity of many of the causes of our spiritual insecurity but it 
also will reveal to any sensitive person new causes of spiritual inse- 
curity—the unexpected mixture of motives that corrupts what we 
thought to be our goodness. It may rob us of our moral seriousness 
by suggesting that we are all like that anyway and so it doesn’t make 
much difference. It may wean us away from legalism or moralism 
but there is a terrible danger here also. Moralism without the gospel 
does breed misery and it makes us less adequate for our life. But the 
abandonment of moral self-criticism is disastrous. I believe that we 
can find in this problem the real reason for the relevance of the gos- 
pel of forgiveness. It makes it possible for us to live with ourselves 
without self-deception, without lowering the moral standard and 
without despair. We cannot disentangle the strands in our personal 
problem for which in some omniscient law court we might be held 
morally responsible. Forgiveness brings healing to each one of us 
in his whole being. The fliers in the R. A. F. who felt that they were 
not worthy to take communion because of the moral conflict which 
they felt as a result of their bombing should be told by the church 
that the communion is meant for them, for all who feel the need of 
cleansing. That is a good illustration of the problem of social guilt. 
Those fliers doubtless believed that it was their duty to bomb conti- 
nental cities. They in their extreme youth had no moral responsi- 
bility as individuals for the plight of the world that made the bomb- 
ing necessary. They hated what it was their duty to do. The church 
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in its ministry can heal their spirits without destroying their moral 
sensitivity or denying their duty as airmen. 

Sometimes it is feared that the Christian gospel of forgiveness is a 
threat to moral growth. But it is such a threat only when there is a 
great misunderstanding. When justification and sanctification are set 
over against each other the result is a distortion. Forms of Chris- 
tianity that stress sanctification to the exclusion of the continuing 
need of forgiveness lead to self-deception. Forms of Christianity 
that stress forgiveness and create an attitude of hopelessness about 
moral growth furnish an alibi for moral irresponsibility. The his- 
tory of theology has furnished numerous thinkers who have acted as 
watch-dogs against one or the other danger. It is hard to be equally 
mindful of both dangers. This is one of those cases where the mind 
of the church must be more inclusive than any one system of 
theology. 

Since the immediate fear is that the recovery of the emphasis 
upon forgiveness may endanger Christian moral growth I want to 
suggest several ways in which forgiveness is actually a source of 
moral growth. It is a source of moral spontaneity that does not need 
to be preoccupied with the problem of the individual’s spiritual se- 
curity. It is a source of honesty because one need not defend oneself 
against the truth about oneself. It is the source of mercy toward 
others, as Reinhold Niebuhr frequently reminds us, because those 
who are honest with themselves and who are aware that they are ob- 
jects of the divine mercy have no occasion to deal with others, even 
with their enemies, with self-righteous fury. 


ApEQuACY-FOR-LIFE-UNDER-ALL-CIRCUMSTANCES 


This phrase refers to a very common element in the Christian life. 
It has nothing to do with the idea of self-sufficiency because it is itself 
dependent upon the grace and the power of God. Paul has described 
this condition in many passages. For example, he wrote: “We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are perplexed, but not 
in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down but not de- 
stroyed” (II Cor. 4:8-9). Sometimes with Paul this was a joyous 
experience of victory. Sometimes it may have been little more than 
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the capacity through faith to hang on as in the case of his “thorn in 
the flesh.” 

An illustration of this kind of adequacy came to my attention in a 
letter received from a Christian Japanese-American in combat in 
Italy. The experience can be duplicated countless times in letters 
from the front. That very fact is in itself striking evidence of divine 
resources. My friend, who is not given to self-conscious piety, wrote 
as follows: 

“My life now is more a life of prayer and absolute reliance on 
God, our Father. Without his grace, I will be unable to stand this 
terrific strain of combat. But his grace is all sufficient and I have been 
spared physical harm and mental neurosis. More than once, in fact 
twice, I was caught in an artillery barrage. Though on both occa- 
sions I was next to those injured I have not been hit. I am positive 
that if we can completely trust him, he will use us in his ways. God 
alone knows the sorrows of our present catastrophe. Yet what has he 
but our hands and feet to do his will. I’m sure I will be ready to 
serve him better when I return home again.” 

Knowing the author of those sentences, I am sure that he did not 
mean to suggest that he was spared physical injury by some kind of 
divine intervention but he felt that his being spared had for him a 
positive religious meaning as shown in his reference to being used by 
God. 

To be personally adequate for the situation in which one finds 
oneself, to find positive meaning in it even when it is filled with 
horror, to trust that even the worst that may happen to oneself, one’s 
group or one’s cause will not defeat God—these are surely elements 
in the Christian experience of redemption. But to have this experi- 
ence requires a kind of resiliency of spirit that seems to be a special 
gift of grace and it is a gift which may or may not be forthcoming. 
It cannot be reduced to either or both of the other elements in re- 
demption that I have emphasized. It is true that forgiveness and 
moral growth may both prepare the way for it. Failure to be ade- 
quate for life may be the result of hidden weaknesses which in theory 
are capable of being cured by faith in God’s mercy combined with 
moral discipline but often the faith itself is the hardest condition to 
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fulfill. Differences in physical and nervous stamina will affect the 
adequacy of the spirit. The problem is not acute if we think of 
redemption chiefly in terms of freedom from objective guilt and the 
promise of a new life for the individual after death. The Catholic 
church with its concessions to human weakness and its sacraments can 
bring comfort and confidence to souls that have no adequacy for this 
life. The strongly eschatological character of most Christian ideas of 
redemption in the past have made it easy to think of it in abstraction 
from the experience of adequacy-for-life. The eschatological hori- 
zons still have meaning but I doubt if any promise of future redemp- 
tion will be convincing to modern men unless they have some fore- 
taste of it in this life. It is true that the observer of the dark frustra- 
tions in another soul or the fate of such victims as the children in 
devastated countries may have faith that God will deliver such souls 
after death but it is a terrible thing for a person to die without ex- 
periencing a foretaste of redemption. We cannot expect it to be a 
constant experience of abounding joy. It was not so in the case of 
Jesus on the cross. But at least we can hope that there may be for us 
the experience of “being perplexed, but not in despair.” 


SociaL REDEMPTION 


“Social Redemption” as used here has no utopian suggestions. It 
does not point to a perfect social order in history. It is rather a way 
of speaking of the social aspects of human redemption. There is a 
sense in which before God the individual is the ultimate unit. The 
individual must sooner or later make the decision on which his fate 
and the meaning of his life depend. There is a loneliness of the in- 
dividual that remains to the end in spite of the fact that in the course 
of his development his social experience determines most of the con- 
tent of his personality. Moreover, the individual is capable of trans- 
cending every human community though he cannot live alone. He is 
of the community and yet not completely owned by the community. 
His capacity to belong to several communities at the same time is one 
of the signs of this transcendence. No emphasis upon social redemp- 
tion should be allowed to take the place of concern for the individual 
as the unit of redemption. 
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But these things must not be discussed as though there could be 
any separation of the individual from the community, as though indi- 
vidual and social redemption were not interdependent at every stage 
of our existence. The individual may win the freedom that goes with 
some measure of transcendence of his social environment but during 
his most formative years the influence of that environment is over- 
whelming. The environment itself is made up of persons who may 
themselves have some degree of freedom and so we are not dealing 
here with a mechanical type of environmental determinism even dur- 
ing the individual’s early years. The Christian family in a pagan 
society can modify through its own transcendence of its society the 
influence of the general social environment upon the child. The 
limits to this in a totalitarian society are very narrow. The state soon 
takes possession of the child. This indicates how important the char- 
acter of the state is for the Christian life. Even in as free a society as 
our own influences from the school, the radio, the moving pictures, 
and from the general spiritual climate invade the home. It is hardly 
necessary to enlarge here upon the spiritual effect of unemployment 
and poverty, of a system of racial discrimination, of war. It is true 
that in the case of developed persons these social calamities and per- 
versions may strengthen the noble qualities which are already pres- 
ent but the effect upon children and upon average men and women is 
destructive. Also, we should distinguish on the one hand between 
disasters which come to a whole community, such as bombing, which 
may for a time create a fine solidarity and evoke very widespread 
heroism, and on the other, chronic evils which affect one class or race 
in the community and which steadily undermine character. Arch- 
bishop Temple has summarized what most needs to be said about the 
effect of the social environment upon the individual: “Christians 
must free their minds from illusions and become aware of the impo- 
tence of moral advice and instruction when it is divorced from the 
social structures which by their perpetual suggestion form the soul.” 
(What Christians Stand For in the Secular World,” Christian News 
Letter, Dec. 29, 1943.) 

The influence of social conditions upon the soul are sufficient rea- 
son for stressing social redemption. If we come to the same problems 
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from another point of view we see that the Christian who is being 
redeemed must show forth his new life by his devotion to justice and 
freedom and fellowship. For Christians to continue to consent to the 
denial in society of these clear purposes of God is an intolerable 
thing. The illusion that he need not trouble himself about political 
and other organized methods of reaching these goals because they 
will come as a byproduct of the conversion of individuals no longer 
has much standing in the church. The Madras Conference put the 
case against this kind of individualism: 

“Change those individuals and you do not of necessity change the 
social order unless you organize those changed individuals into col- 
lective action in a wide-scale, frontal attack upon those corporate 
evils. Social change will come from individual change only when 
the content of social change is put within the concept and fact of 
individual change” (The World Mission of the Church, page 107). 

The goals of social redemption can be described on three levels. 
First there is deliverance from whatever scourges are at a given time 
the greatest social obstacles to human welfare. There would be gen- 
eral agreement that today these are war, tyranny, mass unemploy- 
ment, racial discrimination. Deliverance from such evils may never 
be complete in the sense that they cannot recur. The path between 
tyranny and anarchy is a straight and narrow one and no nation can 
walk on it with complete security. Even the most effective world 
organization cannot eliminate the possibility that there may be a civil 
war within the organization. These four evils are very closely re- 
lated and failure to overcome any one of them will make it diffi- 
cult to prevent a recurrence of the others. But in regard to all of 
these evils there is hope that they can be kept within bounds. The 
leading of God’s Spirit and the warning of his judgment are con- 
stant sources of hope. 

A second level on which we can think of social redemption is the 
development of structures of justice which will be bulwarks against 
the four evils that have been mentioned. Here I am thinking of the 
endless improvement of the institutions and laws which both nation- 
ally and internationally establish the peace, protect minorities, con- 
trol economic production and distribution. 
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A third level is the development of communities which are more 
than institutions and laws, communities which are held together by 
common memories, loyalties, and faith and by genuine fellowship. 
These communities will overlap. The more that is the case the bet- 
ter. Russell Davenport’s vision of America in his poem, My Coun- 
try, suggests how even the national community can have a kind of 
redemption. The visions that we all have of the ecumenical church 
suggest another community and for Christians the community with 
dominant authority over the individual. Sometimes we have glimpses 
of a universal human community but it is real only to a few. The 
point that I want to stress is that social redemption is not merely the 
reform of institutions but the growth of fellowship. This can best be 
understood in the pluralistic pattern that I have suggested. Social 
redemption will be Christian insofar as the partial communities sub- 
ordinate themselves to God and his purpose for the whole human 
race, a purpose discerned long ago by Paul when he said: “But now, 
in Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes were afar off are made nigh by 
the blood of Christ” (Eph. 2:13). 

















Forces Creating the New Community 
SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 


ociaL forces are the attitudes and wishes of people. These are 
S incorportaed in great social and political movements, like the 
trend for democracy. They may be thought of also as found in in- 
stitutions and in personalities. All these may be forces for good or 
for evil, depending upon the values which are desired. 

We are in the grasp of large and powerful social forces which are 
influencing our entire world, the regions of the world, the nations, 
the regions within nations, the communities and the institutions, fam- 
ilies, and persons which make up modern society. Some of these 
forces are found in such new and startling combinations that they 
are revolutionary in their effects upon social organization. These 
forces impinge upon and change the nature of local life. 

Furthermore, physical, chemical, and mechanical inventions have 
been taking place at such an amazing rate since 1880, involving such 
great rates of social change that we cannot keep the changes in the 
various parts of our world in relationship with one other. How 
these larger social forces settle down upon all local life may be seen 
by two striking examples of recent date: the depression of 1929 and 
World Wars I and II. 

These mighty changes have significance for the theories of the 
relationship of the individual to society and of the local church to its 
world. Since the area over which government reaches is growing 
larger and larger until the world is now a possible unit of common 
control, how may the individual exercise his influence? The local 
community is no longer a self-governing unit for many aspects of 
life which were once matters of local concern. 

On the other hand, it is erroneous to assume that any great 
changes, including developments in atomic power, will make it un- 
necessary for us to continue many of the customary processes of liv- 
ing. Church, family, school, work, health activities, leisure-time 
pursuits, and the great number of details by which life proceeds will 
need to continue. Often the concern for the far away and the great 
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enables us to let our concern for daily living take a holiday. The 
fact is that we now have one world in the most vital sense. The con- 
cerns of the home are the concerns of the world and what happens 
in the large world has a direct bearing upon the life of the individual. 
This makes it imperative that we understand if possible the major 
social, economic, political, and scientific changes which are taking 
place. These changes have had, and have today, great influences 
upon the nature of local life. Since the local church is one of the 
units of the local community, church workers and church members 
have a concern for the forces which are creating new kinds of local 
life. 

What have been the factors and forces which have brought about 
the changes in community life in America? We might say in short 
answer, the city-urbanism; but then we would need to ask what has 
produced the city. 

The first force has been people themselves, the increased growth 
of population. America has natural resources to enable many mil- 
lions to eat, clothe themselves, and provide shelter. The fertile soil, 
the great forests, the rich mines of coal and iron, and the liquid 
wealth of oil have been used in this process of growth. The discov- 
ery of America preceded changes in agriculture and industry in 
England and Europe and provided great new bases for the expansion 
of population when changes in the use of machinery came. No one 
would say that these resources alone did the work. The land gave a 
great natural base for the kind of society which we have developed. 

The industrial revolution, including its forerunners and its im- 
plications for futher invention and development, laid the basis for 
the great urbanization of life in the western world. The industrial 
revolution brought tools and machines, power and control, and the 
means of travel and communication. All this furnished the basis for 
the population movements into America which resulted in the rapid 
development of urban community relationships. 


THE INpDusTRIAL REVOLUTION 


While some phases of the agricultural revolution preceded the in- 
dustrial revolution in England, it was the use of machinery both in 
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agriculture and in industry which really made the vital changes in 
the increase in population and in the devolpment of urban life as the 
dominant pattern of population distribution. The use of machinery 
which was run by steam made necessary the development of cities. 
Warren S. Thompson states the changes wrought by the Industrial 
Revolution as follows: 

The features of the Industrial Revolution to which may be 
ascribed the rapid growth of population during the last century and 
a half are two: (1) the development of power machines for the man- 
ufacture of goods and for the extraction of nature’s wealth from the 
soil and (2) the application of power to transportation and commu- 
nication. Of course, there were many other phases to the Industrial 
Revolution, but these two had most to do with the growth of popu- 
lation, because they made possible both the cheaper production of all 
manner of goods and the rapid transportation of persons, ideas, and 
goods from place to place.’ 

The Industrial Revolution brought one of the most dramatic 
changes in the nature of human existence. When man came into 


agriculture he made a great advance. Some one has said that the 
coming of cities, which has been called the crawling into the canyon, 
was as radical a change as the emerging from the cave into the field. 
The coming of the Industrial Revolution meant the coming of the 
city for men of the western world. 


THE INCREASE OF PopULATION 


One needs to deal with the Industrial Revolution, the increase of 
population, and the coming of urbanism all at the same time because 
they are so closely interrelated. During the last 200 years there has 
been a most phenomenal growth in the increase in members of the 
human species upon the earth. The increase has been great in both 
the occident and the orient. It is roughly estimated that people of 
European stock increased from about 200,000,000 in 1798 to 
600,000,000 in 1914.2 

1Thompson, Warren S., Population Problems (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., 1942), p. 76. 
2/bid., p. 1. 
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THE GROWTH oF CITIES 


The rapidity and extension of the growth of the cities of the world 
has had a great influence on the type of community life. In the last 
century there has been the most phenomenal manifestation of hu- 
man migrations to cities in the history of the world. This growth of 
cities is, of course, related to the fact that, as the populations grow 
more mature and develop more and more machinery, they are able 
in almost every instance to use less of their manpower in the produc- 
tion of agricultural products and the necessities of life and a larger 
proportion on so-called luxuries. 

One may summarize the growth of the metropolitan centers in the 
U. S. A. by a statement from the Federal Census of 1930 as ana- 
lyzed by Clarence E. Batschelet in Metropolitan Districts, where he 
states that there are now 96 metropolitan centers in the United 
States, each one of which has over 100,000 people and one central 
city of at least 50,000 people. He also points out that these 96 met- 
ropolitan centers, occupying only 1.2 per cent of the total land area 
of the United States, contain nearly 44.8 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. While the urban population of the United States has been 
increasing, there are many rural areas where there has been a de- 
crease in the population since the turn of the century, in spite of the 
fact that the rural birth-rate has been higher than that of the city. 
A number of “central” cities did not grow as rapidly from 1930 to 
1940 as had been predicted. There has been a continuation, how- 
ever, of what Dr. E. W. Burgess speaks of as centralized decen- 
tralization, namely, the growth of suburbs and satellite cities about 
a central city. In 1940 there were something like 140 metropolitan 
districts in the United States. 


Tue IncrEASED MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 


The increased mechanization of agriculture has meant and means 
today reduced agricultural workers to produce the food and clothing 
needed for the people of the United States. A rapid and extensive 
displacement of laborers has taken place. When mechanical inven- 
tions greatly and rapidly reduce the need for manpower in any oc- 
cupation, readjustment must take place. The city with its industry 
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has additional people to absorb. The end of this process is not yet at 
hand. The last year of the second world war demonstrated how 
small a manpower force is necessary for agriculture. To be sure, old 
men and boys worked, but the amount of produce needed was larger 
than normal. In all probability something less than 20 per cent of 
the manpower of the nation is now necessary for agriculture even 
with increased standards of living for at least one-third of the popu- 
lation. Warren S. Thompson shows that the percentage of agricul- 
tural workers has declined from 71.9 per cent of gainful workers 10 
years of age and over in 1820 to 18.8 per cent in 1940.° In the last 
years of World War II the percentage went still lower. 

Scientific agriculture and farm management as taught by the land- 
grant colleges and the colleges of agriculture of the country have 
done much to stimulate the use of machinery and improved methods 
by which fewer people can produce more. 

Of course the scarcity of labor in World War I and in World 
War II demanded the use of machinery wherever possible. Even in 
the depression there was advancement in the mechanization of agri- 
culture and in the use of a smaller number of people. In a study 
entitled Trends in Employment in Agriculture 1909-36, conducted 
by the National Research Project of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, released in December, 1938, it was shown that “In spite of a 27 
per cent increase in the volume of production over the last 25 years, 
American farming today employs ten per cent fewer people than it 
did formerly.” It was stated that this was due to the greater mech- 
anization of farming operations formerly performed by human or 
animal labor. 


PopuLaTion MoveMENTs WITHIN THE U. S. ano WITHIN 
CoMMUNITIES 


There have been in this country two major directional population 
movements—the east-west movement and the south-north move- 
ment. The east-west movement was related to the settlement, occu- 
pation, and development of a great new continent. The south-north 
movement is related to the location of industry in the cities of the 


3Population Problems (New York, London: McGraw), 1942, p. 313. 
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north plus the continuance of a high birth rate in the south. At the 
same time there has been the rural-urban migrations of peoples. This 
rural-urban migration of peoples is related to the vasic fact pointed 
out above that a smaller proportion of the manpower hours needs to 
be given to the production of food and fiber. The rural districts 
have the highest birth rates. Since the birth rates of cities are low, 
there is a natural basis for the rural-urban population migration. 
This fact has been responsible in part for the great increase of mo- 
bility and movement within our country. It has often happened 
that the community in the rural territory has suffered because of a 
differential in the migration of people of ability. Urban communities 
have suffered because of the rapidity of movernent from community 
to community. This fact, perhaps more than any other single one, 
sets the pattern for one of the outstanding characteristics of the new 
local community and presents a sharp contrast to the older, more 
static, community life. It is obvious that it has great consequences for 
Protestant churches. 


Tue ExPpLoItraTION OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES 


The exploitation of the great natural resources, the soil, the for- 
ests, the mines, and oil have gone along with increased industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. The United States has exploited its wealth, 
thinking that it was gaining wealth by selling its materials for gold. 
With this has gone in some cases the destruction of the beauty of the 
landscape in what Mumford calls the “defacement of nature.” The 
wasteful way in which the great forests have been cut and the under- 
brush destroyed in the methods of cutting and dragging has been 
most conspicuous. Some works of fiction point up these facts and the 
Department of Agriculture has told of what has been happening to 
the soil. During the depression we began to move in the direction of 
soil conservation but the wastage of the land is difficult to overstate. 


MIGRATIONS FROM EvuROPE 


The increased migration from Europe has, over the last decades, 
enabled industry to have cheap labor and this enabled large cities of 
the north to grow more rapidly than they themselves could have 
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grown from the native population. There has never been in history 
the extent or kind of migration which took place from Europe to 
America in the latter part of the 19th century and the first part of 
the 20th century. This enabled the earlier American groups which 
moved into industry in the large cities of the north to build a sub- 
urban population of great wealth in sharp contrast with the poor of 
the great inner city areas with high percentages of foreign born. 

Closely related to the incoming of European labor has been the 
migration to the industrial cities of the north of great numbers of 
Negro laborers at the time of the first World War and following. 
Many Negroes in northern cities have by virtue of spatial segrega- 
tion suffered discrimination in all the principal processes of life—in 
housing, in schooling, in health, in facilities for recreation, and in 
opportunties for work. Negro populations, however, are developing 
great contrasts in wealth and culture. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WIDE DIFFERENCES IN INCOME 


A force in the development of the new local community in Amer- 
ica has been the wide differences of income which various groups in 
America have had. Urban sociologists have developed the picture 
of the piling up of wealth in certain areas within the city and in the 
great suburban life of modern America. These conditions have been 
important in the development of urban communities. They accen- 
tuate the process of decay about the heart of the city and the accumu- 
lation of the goods of life in its outskirts. These differences add to 
the processes of outward expansion and mobility. They make the 
attainment of social relationships more difficult. 

These inner city areas—one cannot call them communities in any 
true sense of the term—have had in them a large proportion of for- 
eign born. The housing has been poor. There have been low rates 
of home ownership, poor home furnishings, crowding, poor light and 
air, poor play facilities, no trees or grass, dirty streets and alleys, 
high birth rates, high infant death rates, high death rate by tuber- 
culosis, high delinquency rates, inadequate food and clothing, and in 
times of unemployment, high rates of relief. When there was un- 
employment it was concentrated here. And added to all this there 
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was the outward movement of the most competent in language, in- 
come, and ability. 

In sharp contrast with these inner city areas have been the resi- 
dential suburbs of wealth. We must keep in mind that there have 
been suburban slums and industrial communities on the fringes of the 
city which have had many of the characteristics of the inner city. The 
well-to-do and wealthy suburbs, however, have been characterized 
by a large percentage of native American people, by spacious resi- 
dences, by high rates of home ownership, by comfortable furnish- 
ings, by much space per person, pure air, good play facilities, trees 
and grass, clean streets, low birth rates, low infant death rates, low 
death rate by tuberculosis, low delinquency rate, plenty of food and 
clothing, little unemployment, low relief rates, and high income—in 
short, by the concentration of the goods of life. 

The process by which the people have moved out and left those 
areas with the concentrations of the ills of life has been one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the areas within the great metropolitan 
centers and has been a major force in the determination of the kind 
of local life which people are able to have. 


EpUCATION 


American idealism, which has been linked with education, has been 
encouraged by the founding of numerous colleges. The type of edu- 
cation and the assumptions back of it have meant a rapid process of 
escape from many local communities and have greatly increased both 
the horizontal and vertical mobility. The American colleges, many 
of which were founded by religious groups, have played into this 
process. The slogans of honesty, industry, and frugality, together 
with the “seeking and knocking” processes of American youth since 
the founding of America, have made a society which is dynamic and 
urban and selective of rural strength and ability. 


TuHeE Errect or War Upon Locat Community LIFE 


The role of the two wars, World Wars I and II, on local commu- 
nity life, is difficult to describe. There are so many indirect influ- 
ences which we are unable to delineate with clearness. The indirect 
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influence of boom and depression periods following World War I 
may have had a weakening influence upon the more direct effects of 
war experiences. There was the direct influence of new ideas and 
new experiences for urban, village, and rural young men as they 
traveled over the surface of the earth and came back to their local 
communities. We became more conscious of the rest of the world 
and came to know our “geography lessons” better. This influence, 
however, was not very profound. 

There was the greater employment of women in industry. Un- 
doubtedly this had great effects upon women in and near urban 
areas. They came to know what it was like to earn wages and to be 
independent. There was the greater employment of Negroes in the 
cities of the North. This flow of population did not stop with the 
need of labor for World War I. When, during the depression, the 
third row was plowed up, Negroes started moving and many of 
them did not stop until they landed in the cities of the North. 

World War I brought more and more markets to agriculture. 
Certain disastrous effects followed from the breaking up of land 
which was better suited for grass than for grain. The land boom 
which came with World War I ruined many farmers as they mort- 
gaged their farms and sought to buy additional land. A great deal 
of community disorganization followed on the heels of those ex- 
periences. 


TRAVEL, TRANSPORTATION, AND COMMUNICATION 


The changes in travel, transportation, and communication have 
had their effects both upon the urban community and the rural com- 
munity during recent decades. The development of the automobile, 
which has come largely since 1890, has meant an entirely new or- 
ganization of the relationship of the center of a city to its nearby 
outlying towns and territories. This development has also meant a 
transformation in travel facilities of rural people. Their communi- 
ties have been greatly enlarged and their relationships have been 
much wider. We have already felt the impact of the automobile but 
not in its fullnes, since in many cases we are using automobiles on 
roads which were built in the horse and buggy days. The super- 
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highway and the sheltered community have not yet come into their 
fulness. Adjustments for parking space have not yet been made. We 
have yet to experience the full effects of the airplane on the com- 
munity in relationship to the nation and the world. 

The changes in communication likewise have had their effects upon 
both the city and the rural community. Increased transportation fa- 
cilities have made for increased use of the newspaper. With increased 
use of the automobile has come the stimulation of the movies to many 
people in rural communities. With the increased use of the radio 
there has been the break-up of isolation so far as world news is 
concerned. 

The telephone is now so much taken for granted that we fail to 
see its effects upon the type of community relationships which it 
permits. Contacts are established over a wider geographical area 
and on a less personal and intimate basis. 


PoLiITICAL AND GOVERNMENTAL INFLUENCES 


This topic cannot have adequate treatment here but some illustra- 
tions may be given. To the extent that the political forces of the 
country have operated to favor urban versus rural economic well- 
being the movement to cities has been encouraged. The protection of 
“infant industries” by tariffs whereby the industrialist and labor have 
over a long period of years been protected and subsidized, in con- 
trast with the treatment of agriculture, has been influential in the 
building of urban life. This has forced the increase of production for 
the world markets by agriculture but at the same time has compelled 
the purchase on the part of agricultural people of manufactured 
goods and farm machinery on a restricted market. This has been 
one of the main factors in the turning of wealth from the rural dis- 
trict into the large cities. This condition has forced agriculture to 
seek to produce more and more off the land in order to pay the 
heavy taxes assessed by a period of road building, public works, and 
community-wide developments such as health provisions and the 
development of schools. 

The fact that in our democracy great emphasis has been placed on 
voting and the provisions therefor means that there have been many 
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arbitrary political boundary lines which have operated to weaken the 
force of the natural area. The gerrymandering practices of city poli- 
ticians have made local groups impotent because these have little 
opportunity for unified action. 

In every depression up until 1929 there has been a great move- 
ment of people from cities back to the land. The depression of 1929 
did slow down the cityward movement. Each year for five years just 
preceding the depression 600,000 more people left farms than went 
to them from the city, three million in the five years. Between 1930 
and 1935, according to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 598,000 more persons left farms than went to them from the 
cities. There was, of course, much migration to and from farms dur- 
ing the depression. Only in 1932, however, was the net population 
movement to the rural districts greater than to the urban. In 1931 
the two movements almost balanced. Since 1933, loss of people from 
farms to cities has been climbing upward again. The point to re- 
member regarding the depression of 1929 was that the public relief 
of people in the cities was of such a nature that there was not a 
wholesale movement back to the land. This change in national pol- 
icy regarding public relief has meant a definite change in the distri- 
bution of population because the unemployed could remain in cities 
rather than return to rural communities to overburden them. It 
meant that cities became the reservoirs for unemployed manpower. 
A local community with many unemployed has a different set of 
problems from one in which the unemployment is low. 

The principle by which schools have been located in America has 
been important for the building of local community life. The land 
set aside for schools was often selected in an arbitarary manner or by 
rule of thumb. A school, however, provides a center about which 
people have certain elements in common. With the centralization of 
schools over the country there have come many changes in local 
neighborhood life in the rural districts. Schools have been important 
in cities also, especially those cities which have permitted and en- 
couraged the use of schools for community life. It makes a big differ- 
ence whether or not a community has its own high schools. If the 
children from an area are separated and go to various schools in- 
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stead of to one, they have much less opportunity for community 
feeling. Where a Roman Catholic church also has a parochial school 
there is a basis for local community life. Any building which serves 
as a sort of community center where people can gather may become 
important in making for common understanding and social ex- 
perience. 


Conscious PLANNING 


What has been the role of conscious planning in the distribution of 
population in the United States? In World War II there was an 
effort to let contracts where there were people in order that new 
housing would not need to be built, but so far as local community 
pattern was concerned very little was done. For the most part we 
are compelled to say that the largest number of our communities 
have “just grown up.” Most of the conscious planning has had to do 
with certain sanitary and physical conditions which are necessary for 
large populations. The social and the cultural factors that we might 
call community life have not had the same degree of thought. There 
have been city planners for a long time but their plans are usually a 
compromise with what has been; and further these plans are often 
modified in their execution. When it comes to the social and com- 
munity life, we are really just beginning to take thought regarding 
the forms which the distribution of population in our communities 
should take and the types of institutional life necessary for the good 
local community. A few communities have been planned with the 
protection, play life, and education of children in mind. For the 
most part, economic processes seem to have been the chief deter- 
miners of the forms which settlements have taken. 

Today we are having further discussions regarding the way in 
which our urban communities should be distributed, raising questions 
of the redistribution of population, and attempting to decide whether 
urban populations should be decentralized and what portions, if any, 
should be built underground, etc. There is a wide difference of 
opinion among the experts on this point. At the moment, the think- 
ing seems to revolve about the question of the possible future use of 
the atomic bomb, one group saying that we must assume that there 
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will be future wars and that atomic bombs will be used and that we 
should therefore build our cities accordingly; the other group saying 
that the big task before us is to figure out how mankind can live 
without making use of atomic bombs. For this position it is impor- 
tant to have some kind of world control and supervision of the use 
of atomic power and atomic bombs. One can see, however, how diffi- 
cult it is going to be consciously to plan urban life or any community 
life in America where independent action and freedom are linked 
with the democratic processes in our thinking. 

There are other groups that make a doctrine out of their theories 
regarding the way population should be distributed. The Decen- 
tralists argue for the decentralization of urban life into smaller 
communities on the basis of the more wholesome character of the 
decentralized life. 

Church groups have sometimes directly, but most often indirectly, 
exercised influence in the location and development of communities. 
In New England, where before the separation of church and state 
the church was the most powerful institution in the community, the 
leaders dominated the making of decisions in the selection of a site 
and the layout of the community. The church was always in a 
prominent location. As the population moved westward, church 
groups exercised an unconscious influence in the fact that there were 
usually several of them willing to settle in a new community. They 
assumed that wherever there was a group of people there also should 
be a church. This encouraged many small communities. This was 
especially true of the Baptists and the Methodists in the South. 

The influence of the church is seen in the fact that some people 
prefer to live near a church of their own faith; thus they will move 
into a community where such a church is located or hesitate to move 
from it. There are definite cases of colonization on the part of Cath- 
olic and Lutheran church people. There are settlements of immi- 
grant groups by nationalities in various parts of the country that are 
closely linked with the location of a church. The particular forms 
which the communities took, however, were not rethought, but the 
patterns were used which were already established in the minds of 
the people. 
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Today as never before we see “the face of the earth” and all its 
peoples, and are conscious of the fact that we live in “one world.” 
We see the regions of that world and have come to know that re- 
gionalism both for the world and for the nations has great signifi- 
cance. The political boundaries of the nations take on added signifi- 
cance as we seek to achieve adjustments which have in them the 
elements of justice in order that these boundary lines will not soon 
be the basis of further war. In our own nation we see great urban 
regions with a central city influenced and controlled by a vast net- 
work of all the processes of human living together. These great 
urban regions become so complex that they cause us to stagger as we 
seek to comprehend how good life may be developed in them. We 
see the sub-regions of our country and the natural areas of occupation 
and culture. We see also what we have called communities which 
have within them neighborhoods and families. These communities 
are not what they once were. Community as community has been 
declining. These present day areas which continue to have some of 
the characteristics of local communities emphasize the role of institu- 
tions, organizations, and associations. In a later article an effort will 
be made to describe the characteristics of the new community. 
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The Nature of Religion 
A Sociological Approach 


J. NEAL HUGHLEY 


N UNDERSTANDING of the nature of religion from the scientific 
perspective is very difficult, if not impossible, without a fairly 
accurate notion of the history of attempts at the analysis of religious 
phenomena. It appears that before the eighteenth century virtually 
all such efforts in Christendom were based upon the approach of a 
dogmatic theology or of a highly speculative philosophy. Medieval 
Catholic and Reformation theologians were primarily interested in 
dogmatics or apologetics, and thus assumed that outside Christianity 
—the true, revealed religion—all religions were largely corruptions 
and superstitions which merely served in mass as a foil for the glory 
of the true faith. Yet when the rationalistic philosophies, represented 
by Spinoza, Descartes, Kant, Hegel, e¢ al., attacked the problem, 
there was still a general lack of scientific data as well as the absence 
of historical and psychological techniques of research. Even in the 
nineteenth century, strongly influenced by Comte and Spencer, the 
speculative point of view was so pronounced that no thoroughgoing, 
detailed investigation of concrete religious phenomena was appre- 
ciated. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century new methods began to 
come to the front, methods which could be called scientific in the 
strictest sense. There appeared three lines of scientific endeavor 
which sometimes overlapped but which on the whole represented 
varying emphases while sharing an empirical point of view. They 
were comparative philology, sociology, and psychology. The out- 
standing exponent of the first was Max Miiller, the Anglo-German 
philologist who offered an intellectualistic interpretation of religion 
based upon an investigation of the sacred scriptures of oriental faiths. 
His definition of religion as a universal organ or mental faculty ap- 
prehending the Divine is well known. Since Miiller there have been 
numerous historians and linguists who have specialized in the analy- 
sis of sacred texts and have based their theories entirely upon this 
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approach. But as a rule they have failed to take into account many 
factors which enter into the determination of religious phenomena; 
and they have tended like the older theologians to oversimplify re- 
ligion by setting up universal formulas and definitions or by artificial 
comparisons. 

Indeed, many of the late nineteenth-century sociologists have 
tended toward oversimplification—thinkers such as Durkheim, Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, and E. B. Tyler. Among the few exceptions, 
outstanding was Max Weber, whose methodology, however, has 
been widely misunderstood and whose scientific aims often grossly 
distorted. The majority of investigators usually have assumed that 
in primitive life society is everything and the individual nothing, that 
is, that the individual is completely submerged in the group. There 
has been the further presupposition that primitive religion was pretty 
much the same everywhere (with Tyler, a universal animism; with 
Durkheim, a universal totemism, etc.) and has evolved along fairly 
discernible lines. Some like Spencer even set up theories of linear 
evolution as if religious institutions had everywhere followed a spe- 
cific series of patterns in history. 

Alongside this “sociological” approach, and often overlapping it, 
has come the contribution of the psychologists. This work began 
apparently in the last decade of the nineteenth century and devel- 
oped rapidly in the first quarter of the twentieth, particularly in 
America. The names of William James, Coe, Starbuck, G. Stanley 
Hall, and E. S. Ames will bring to mind at once the nature of the 
movement—which, by the way, began with the analysis of the 
individual and subjective aspects of the religious consciousness 
(James), and developed into a strong social-psychological emphasis, 
particularly with I. King and Ames. More recently the Freudians 
and the Neo-Freudians have been bringing their perspectives and 
techniques to bear upon the problem. Freud himself first worked 
out these techniques in clinical dealings with neurotics and psy- 
chotics, his experience leading him to formulate principles and theo- 
ries setting forth the well-known “Freudian” mechanisms of the 
human mind. Nonetheless Freud also was inclined to oversimplify 
the problem of religious analysis, according to the Neo-Freudians, 
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by failing to take into account the great variety of social and insti- 
tutional forms molding personality and by setting up rigid principles, 
like the Oedipus complex and Father image, which were assumed to 
be inevitable psycho-social mechanisms appearing everywhere. Freud 
thus tended to make the instincts too mechanical, as well as to set 
forth questionable details in his analysis of the structure of the 
personality. 

With the appearance of the Neo-Freudian school there is taking 
place a fusion of techniques of the sociologist and the psychologist 
(or social psychologist). The recent work of Dr. Abram Kardiner, 
assisted by anthropologists like Drs. Benedict, Bunzel and Ralph 
Linton, is an example of this double-barrelled attack. The anthro- 
pologist or sociologist digs up the social facts. Often he or she lives 
in a given culture and studies it thoroughly from the inside. The 
psychologist joins in an analysis of the data, with the hope of dis- 
covering the true “psycho-social” dynamics of the culture under 
investigation. It has been hoped by those sharing in this particular 
co-operative venture that after twenty or thirty cultures have been 
thoroughly described and analyzed by means of these Neo-Freudian 
principles, some fairly general scientific conclusions can be drawn as 
to the nature and processes of religious beliefs, institutions, and 
behavior. 

So much for this hurried and very inadequate sketch of attempts 
at scientific analysis. It is clear that the history of these endeavors, 
plus the mounting data of field workers, suggests to us some per- 
spectives and insights concerning the problem of the nature and 
processes of religion. One thing is clear about beginnings. In an 
ultimate and absolute sense all cultural origins, including religious 
origins, are, to use Sumner’s phrase, “lost in mystery.” Primitive 
societies like the Dobuans, the Marquesans, the Kwakiutls, the Zunis, 
the Australian aborigines, the Chukchees are all relatively complex, 
and for generations have been characterized by “cultural accumula- 
tion.” It is impossible to find the ultimate origins of beliefs or 
institutional patterns however primitive or crude a given culture may 
appear. Dr. Ruth Benedict says, for instance, that it is perhaps 
futile to keep searching for the chronological connection between re- 
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ligion and magic. The same doubtless is true of mana and animism 
(or animatism), of high gods and low gods, of the original relations 
between gods and sacrifices, between worship and belief, between 
religion and politics. The best that can be hoped for in most cases 
is a description of very early and very crude forms, but always with 
the awareness that the earliest and crudest are beyond all known 
techniques. 

It is fairly clear now that a uniform or even moderately regular 
development cannot be seen pursuing parallel lines in various cul- 
tures. A universal, linear evolution such as Spencer proclaimed is of 
course preposterous. Equally vain was Durkheim’s search for the 
one simple “elementary” religion such as he thought he found in 
Australian totemism. In one society there may be a rich pantheon of 
high gods; in another equally complex there are very few such be- 
ings, or perhaps none at all. In Kwakiutl culture there is fierce social 
competition influencing religious behavior; in Zuni culture a general 
social stability and an absence of aggression. In the latter culture 
religion is predominantly social. Yet among the Plains Indians it is 
highly individualistic. On the island of Dobu sorcery and black 
magic prevail. In Zuni society sorcery is a crime. Among the Chuk- 
chees of Siberia the shaman or inspired medicine man is the center 
of religious life, while in other cultures the medicine man is absent 
or holds a degraded status. Many tribes are without totemism, but 
among the Australians it was the principal means of religious ex- 
pression and behavior. Not only is there no sameness or exact dupli- 
cation of religious forms in the different primitive societies, but the 
apparent starting points and the directions of development, to say 
nothing of the relations with non-religious institutions, have been 
varied almost beyond description. 

At present there has come about a retreat from the bold general- 
izations of the nineteenth century. Psychologists, sociologists, his- 
torians, and anthropologists are inclined to be skeptical of universal 
principles, of monistic explanations in terms of a single cause or 
single set of causes. The approach as a rule is pluralistic and piece- 
meal. Emphasis is laid on concrete data, on individuality and unique- 
ness, on the special institutional constellations of each society under 
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observation. Religion, therefore, is described in the special setting 
where it grows up and under the special forms it assumes in that 
setting. The religious individuals (their behavior, beliefs, attitudes, 
emotions) are carefully analyzed as their personalities are molded in 
the concrete social process. 

It is taken for granted nowadays that the relation between religion 
and its cultural milieu is intimate; the two, in fact, are inseparable. 
While the Marxian dogma that spiritual phenomena are a direct 
product of economic forces may be rejected, along with other one- 
sided social or psychological theories, there is the assumption of a 
vital interaction of religious and non-religious institutions. Only a 
fishing society like that of the Kwakiutls would be likely to have a 
Salmon Chief among its deities. With the Zunis, who possess a gen- 
eral economic and social security, save for the shortage of rainfall, 
there is significantly an absence of black magic. Voodooism prevails 
among those who live in constant uncertainty and fear, as for in- 
stance among the aforementioned dwellers on the island of Dobu. 
The religion of the latter is thus one of sorcery and of economic 
rivalry, while even the holy charms are family secrets. In a Baby- 
lonian city-state culture where one state triumphs over the others 
Marduk, the god of Babylon, becomes the supreme deity of the 
Mesopotamian pantheon. Gods thus rise and fall with the shifting 
fortunes of states; religious customs and beliefs are transfigured un- 
der new conditions; theological ideas express themselves through 
family or economic institutions. Neither the isolated study of indi- 
vidual experience nor the analysis of sacred texts, however thorough- 
going, can be adequate without a careful description and analysis of 
the total cultural environment. Religious phenomena, whatever else 
they may be, are always aspects of particular cultures, and in one 
way or another a mirror of those cultures. For an understanding of 
such phenomena the techniques, concepts, and viewpoints of sociology 
and social psychology are indispensable. 






































A Book About the Bible. By George 
Stimpson. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945. 509 pages. $3.00. 

In form and content this is an encyclo- 
paedia—not a Bible encyclopaedia but 
an encyclopaedia about the Bible. It con- 
tains five hundred and thirty-six inter- 
esting and usually important questions 
which may and should be and frequently 
are asked about certain ideas, notions, 
opinions, and beliefs that are popularly 
supposed to have some basis in the Bible. 
Many among the Christian masses do not 
raise such questions because they assume 
that they know the true answers to them; 
but Bible scholars know that these as- 
sumed answers are not always true to 
fact, but are false assumptions without 
any scriptural basis or are based upon a 
misunderstanding of the Scripture refer- 
ences concerned. Take a few examples 
in brief: 

When was Jesus born? It is popularly 
supposed, of course, that he was born at 
the beginning of the year 1 A.D. But 
the truth of the matter is that it is prob- 
able that he was not born before 4 B.C. 
and more likely several years earlier. Why 
doesn’t the Christian era begin on Christ- 
mas? The Christian era was not calcu- 
lated until the sixth century and not 
generally accepted until the tenth cen- 
tury. It was not calculated from the 
birth day but from the supposed birth 
year of Jesus in which a mistake of at 
least four years was made. The celebra- 
tion of December 25 as the legendary 
birth day began in Rome in the fourth 
century. In some places the birth day is 
observed on January 6 and in some others 
on January 19. The exact birth day of 
Jesus is unknown. Was Jesus born in a 
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manger? There is nothing in the Bible 
to justify the popular belief that Jesus 
was born in a manger in the sense of a 
trough from which animals fed. The 
greater probability is that the “manger” 
in which he was born was the customary 
rude, unfurnished building surrounding 
the inn to accommodate people who could 
not find available space in the main build- 
ing. Why was “widow woman” used in 
the Bible? When the King James Ver- 
sion was made either a man or a woman 
whose mate was deceased was called a 
widow. Hence to indicate whether man 
or woman was meant the particular term 
was added to “widow,” as by many who 
speak broken English today. 

The answers herein given are greatly 
abbreviated. In the Book About the 
Bible each question is the caption for a 
more or less extended article setting forth 
not one man’s opinions but all biblical 
facts and extra-biblical information defi- 
nitely related to it as far as is known, 
and upon which the answers are based. 
The book is sound, moderately critical, 
reliable in scholarship, but simple. This 
reviewer knows of no other book like it 
which brings together within brief com- 
pass the scholarly answer to so many in- 
teresting and important questions con- 
cerning teachings of the Bible. Every 
pastor, religious worker, and Bible teach- 
er will do well to have this book on his 
study desk for constant reference; and it 
makes good reading when not being used 
as a source of reference. It is well adapt- 
ed to popularize much information about 


the Bible. J. Leonarp Farmer 
Samuel Huston College 
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The Problem of Ezekiel: An Inductive 
Study. By William A. Irwin. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. xx-+-344 pages. $3.00. 
When Eduard Koenig, the noted Ger- 

man Protestant theologian, published his 
commentary on the Psalter, there ap- 
peared in it an entirely new arrange- 
ment: he offered the Psalms not in the 
sequence of the Massoretic text, but in 
topical groups of a meaning which he 
thought to have discovered and wanted 
to present. 

A somewhat like procedure, although 
for a different reason, has been fol- 
lowed by our author. He presents not 
only the result of his inductive method 
at the close of his study, but demon- 
strates its application, chapter by chapter, 
of leading the mind of the reader into 
the “workshop” where he can follow the 
detailed investigation of the material of 
the biblical book and, only after that, 
admire or criticize the finished products 
on “display in the store.” 

An approach like Irwin’s necessarily 
is tentative, not only in that it is based 
upon the results of previous scholarly 
efforts, but also in that the author sug- 
gests that his own findings are provisional 
and invites further discussion of them 
and of the method by which they are 
reached. 

The commendable clarity of Irwin’s 
book, within and against all the inevitable 
confusing material of the text and its 
frequent previous treatment, begins with 
its opening lines: the announcement of 
the three problems, namely, the original- 
ity of Ezekiel’s authorship, a united or 
divided authorship, the place of its ori- 
gin. 

While the inductive investigation is 


minutely done, the third chapter of the 
“Conclusions” summarizes and thereby 
familiarizes the reader with the result 
of the investigation itself, thus presenting 
the answers to those three problems. 
(That the book contains a great deal 
more, as for instance, a brief history of 
the personality of the prophet, of the 
book of Ezekiel, of the studies around 
it, adds to its large value.) 

This review is designed to be a re- 
port on the book and not a criticism, al- 
though there are numerous instances 
which tempt criticism. An example of 
this is the question of deciding the origi- 
nality of a passage by one phrase (p. 
273). Certainly the fairness of our au- 
thor vividly appears in his admission that 
“it would be an absurdity to imply that 
now everything is known” (p. 278). 
Let, therefore, the author pronounce the 
results of his investigation himself. They 
are (a) the discovery of the genuine and 
spurious passages (as detailed on pages 
253-285), (b) dating the genuine writ- 
ings and thereby the prophet’s life and 
career (with the individual texts on pages 
307-321), (c) locating the scenes of 
Ezekiel’s career, first in Palestine and 
then in the Babylonian exile, from which 
he anxiously looked towards, but never 
returned to, the homeland. 

It is with a considerable warmth of 
heart and devotion of mind that Irwin, 
after his minute and tedious work in the 
many chapters of induction that con- 
stitute the body of his work, outlines 
Ezekiel’s career as that “of an effective 
ministry of encouragement” (p. 331), 
although it had been preceded by a pe- 
riod of gloomy forbodings. 

Irwin’s study, let it be noted, includes 
an appreciation of the Massoretic text 
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also. He remarks: “It is fruitful for the 
critic to remind himself constantly, and 
not least in his study of the book of Eze- 
kiel, that ‘spurious’ and ‘worthless’ are 
not equivalent terms” (p. 334). He does 
not disparagingly adjudge, but rather ap- 
preciatively commends the commentators, 
“the careful students of their Book of 
Ezekiel” who, by their additions to it in 
no arbitrary way at all, “made it a greater 
one for their successors” (p. 341). 
Thus, there still stands the biblical 
book of Ezekiel in its invaluable contri- 
bution to the religion of Israel and man- 
kind, the values resting upon such con- 
ceptions as the individual responsibility 
(chap. 18, of which our author recog- 
nizes but the single tristich line in verse 
4 as genuine—p. 137); or the resurrec- 
tion of the Israelitic nation, after its ca- 
tastrophe, in a new spirit and to a new 
life (chap. 37, the second section of 
which—vss, 15-28—lIrwin acknowledges 
“as a genuine utterance of Ezekiel” and 
“a remarkable feature of his work”—>p. 
251); or, another “new idea in religion: 
restoration depends not on the people, 
but on the grace of God Who, for the 
sake of His honor, His Holy name, thus 
demonstrates to Israel, and to the other 
peoples of the world to see, His power 
and His especial love for His people” 
(Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 4, 
p- 222, col. a). The above quotation is 
based upon Ezekiel 36: 22-32 in dealing 
with which our author discloses the posi- 
tive and negative relations of the LXX 
(pp. 66-65) to the Massoretic text. 
Irwin’s interpretation of this very pas- 
sage carries (p. 64) a reference to the 
Hebrew quotation that is imprinted on 
the first page of his book, “that the men 
of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel.” 
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A medieval commentator on this Tal- 
mudic passage suggests as the reason for 
the above statement that prophecies ut- 
tered in a foreign land ought to have 
been and were written in the homeland. 
This the men of the Great Synagogue, 
the faithful preservers of the Hebrew 
literature, are supposed actually to have 
done. Our author critically and natural- 
ly interprets this statement as a justifica- 
tion of his theory that the original writ- 
ings of Ezekiel have been continued de- 
liberately by later commentators, writers 
who, in their own right, enlarged them. 

The critical task of the modern Bible 
student remains to “discover reliable cri- 
teria that will enable us to distinguish 
with some reasonable approximation to 
finality between Ezekiel’s own utterances 
and those of his disciples and followers” 
(pp. 29 f.). “His results,” using our 
author’s sown words, “he sends out in 
humility but in faith that if they should 
prove of some little worth they may con- 
tribute to our common knowledge of 
truth which alone makes men free” (pp. 
xiv, xv). 

Huco B. Scuirr 

School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Human Life of Jesus. By John 
Erskine. New York: William L. Mor- 
row Co., 1945. viii-+-248 pages. 
$3.00. 

Essential merit attaches unmistakably 
to John Erskine’s Human Life of Jesus. 
The motivation out of which this crea- 
tion grew constitutes in itself a com- 
mendable imprimatur. The author states 
unequivocally: “Those who are interest- 
ed only in the divine aspects of his 
[Jesus’] personality try to persuade 
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themselves that the life recorded in the 
Gospels had nothing in it but such per- 
fection as is possible only for Almighty 
God himself; but it is more truly rever- 
ent, more truly devout, to see in this 
human record, not an exhibition of 
goodness to which no human could pos- 
sibly attain, but rather the drama of our 
common humanity . . . asking each day 
for our daily bread, and yet striving 
here and now to live eternally.” 


Against this backdrop proceeds a sen- 
sitive, imaginative development despite 
the frequent invitation the story itself 
affords to an inordinate fantasy and pre- 
sumption. Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
Judas Iscariot, and Caiaphas, the high 
priest, are individualized in terms that 
are poignantly convincing. Elsewhere, 
especially in his chapter on the Beati- 
tudes, the writer’s commentary is both 
discerning and informed. 


It is nevertheless unfortunate that any 
effort to record the life of Jesus, how- 
ever bold or praiseworthy, bogs down of 
necessity in the very nature of the avail- 
able materials. Such limitation is sym- 
pathetically accepted by the intelligent 
reader, who is at pains in this area as in 
few others to dissociate faith from ex- 
travagance. Regrettable, therefore, is 
Mr. Erskine’s indictment of the biblical 
critic on the charge of “sniping agnos- 
ticism” or of fatuous “guessing” merely 
because he has not in every instance 
been able to validate the “traditions” 
which might otherwise make for as well- 
rounded a narrative as the writer thinks 
possible. Thus it follows from this dif- 
fidence of criticism that the author dares 
confidently to declare himself with refer- 
ence to the origin of parables, the his- 
torical value of the Fourth Gospel, 





Johannine authorship, the “institution 
of the sacraments,” even though the 
consensus of contemporary scholarship 
speculates hesitantly or differently on 
such topics. 

But perhaps the issue between eye- 
witness and critic is not quite so clearly 
drawn as the writer at times asserts. For 
if the “human” Jesus was par excellence 
the experience of the one, his authentic 
recovery is ever a principal preoccupa- 
tion of the other. And certainly Mr. 
Erskine himself feels such recovery to 
be indispensable to a vital Christian faith 
as we “live in the midst of times and 
seasons but with eternity in our heart.” 

Leon E. Wricut 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


John Henry Newman. By John Moody. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945. 
ix+353 pages. $3.75. 

This latest “life” of John Henry 
Newman enjoys the historical coinci- 
dence of appearing in the year which 
marks the first centenary of the entrance 
of the Oxford Movement leader into the 
Roman Catholic Church. John Moody 
attempts, as expressed in his foreword, 
to present a balanced life of Newman, 
giving equal attention to both Anglican 
and Catholic careers. He brings to his 
task a comparable experience of member- 
ship in the Low, Broad, and High divi- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal church 
and in the Roman Catholic church. 

John Moody’s life of Newman is 
clearly not a scholarly work. It is based 
essentially upon the researches presented 
in Wilfred Ward’s definitive work, The 
Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman 
(1912). The interest of the biographer 
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is merely to present again “in properly 
balanced fashion” the old materials cov- 
ering Newman’s entire career. The re- 
sult is a distinctly readable work on the 
popular level. The tone of the biography 
is heightened by rather frequent quota- 
tions from Newman’s notable writings 
and from his correspondence. These 
quotations are numerous enough to con- 
vey to the reader unacquainted with 
Newman some idea of his literary genius 
and of his spiritual life. 

Any reaffirmation of spiritual value is 
important for our times. John Moody 
sees Newman’s life and work as a pro- 
test against the Erastian and materialistic 
bondage of the church and as a plea for 
a return to the ideals of primitive Chris- 
tianity. There are interesting and perti- 
nent comments in Moody’s biography on 
modern materialism and the subtle vi- 
ciousness of the Benthamite notion of 
“enlightened self-interest.” What is not 
pointed out, however, is that the Trac- 
tarians, in taking refuge in the “Church 
of Antiquity,” ignored in many respects 
the broad social implications of the Chris- 
tian faith and thus abandoned humanity 
to its evil devices. 

It is with respect to the interpretation 
of Newman’s religious career as a whole 
that one observes the limitations of John 
Moody’s perspective as a convert to Ro- 
man Catholicism. The biographer sees 
even Newman’s Anglican years as a rec- 
ord of his “very original journey to the 
Catholic Church,” a journey which is 
symbolic of the natural progress of the 
critical Protestant religious consciousness 
out of the shadows into reality. This 
attempt to advance such a religious de- 
terminism ignores the spiritual needs and 
spiritual struggles peculiar to Newman’s 
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temperament. It ignores therefore the 
personal factors which brought Newman 
to view with uncritical romantic admira- 
tion the ancient Catholic Church of 
Athanasius and to minimize the diffi- 
culties concerning the historicity of mod- 
ern Roman Catholicism. It ignores also 
those external factors which created for 
Newman the highly uncomfortable posi- 
tion he found himself in following the 
appearance of Tract Ninety and which 
made it extremely difficult for Newman 
to remain an Anglican, in spite of his 
affection for Oxford. 

This weakness in John Moody’s biog- 
raphy of Newman is a very damaging 
one. While it is true that a biography 
must be written from some point of 
view, it is lamentable that the rich spirit- 
ual life of John Henry Newman must 
become the subject of a thesis on re- 
ligious smugness. 

Wiruiam A. Banner 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Angel of Peace. By John Amos 
Comenius. Latin text edited by Milos 
Safranek, English translation by Dr. 
W. A. Morison, introduction by Mat- 
thew Spinka. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1945. 127 pages. $2.00. 
For the peoples and diplomats hoping 

to organize the most complicated peace 

of history the publishers of Pantheon 

Books have reissued this politica] sermon 

of nearly three centuries ago. Such a 

homily by one of the founders of mod- 

ern education is thought-provoking both 
in its inapplicability and in its aptness 
to our crisis. 

The first impression a contemporary 
mind receives from this reading is the 
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assurance of its religious assumptions. 
England and the Netherlands were seek- 
ing to end by negotiations the second of 
their trade wars, that in which New Am- 
sterdam had become New York. About 
one quarter of this admonition to their 
ambassadors consists of Scripture quota- 
tions, for Comenius was addressing the 
diplomats of “Christianissimi regis, fidei 
defensoris, evangelii propugnatorum pro- 
vinciarumque unitarum,” of states which, 
while they were the motherlands of tol- 
eration and religious liberty, were still 
Christian states. The issues between these 
sister peoples, moreover, were merely 
commercial and imperial rivalry, a much 
less profound and terrifying cleavage 
than divides us today. A common tradi- 
tion and interest also argued peace, for 
these were the two chief representatives 
of the Calvinist tradition, in the broad- 
est sense, and had alike triumphed in 


unequal struggle against Philip II and 
the Counter-Reformation by God’s suc- 
cor alone, and needed still, as Comenius 
hinted, to support each other against the 
heathen Turk and the devices of that 
more dangerous Turk, the Sun-king of 


France. England and the Netherlands 
should divide the goodly pastures of the 
sea after the fashion of Lot and Abraham 
and “complete the work begun by their 
fathers, the destruction of the prisons of 
conscience” (89). Comenius clinches his 
own merely rational argument with the 
divine revelations granted to certain con- 
temporary “prophets.” 

The Moravian bishop dealt only inci- 
dentally, and perhaps too confidently, 
with what is near the center of our prob- 
lem, the construction of a modus vivendi 
“through the common foundation of hu- 
man nature, that is, the Hight of reason” 


(107), with those who admit no Chris- 
tian faith. His words on the Christian 
responsibilities of commercial nations to 
colonial peoples, however, and his criti- 
cism of the “Christian” merchant in Asia 
(89, 97), his dream of the reunion of 
the Christian churches, his homely ad- 
vice on the moral disciplines of peace 
making, all these still hit home. The 
Angel of Peace presses the analysis of the 
cause and cure of wars to spiritual issues 
in terms strikingly similar to the much- 
quoted recent speech of General Mac- 
Arthur, an argument which will lead 
some to utter pessimism, but which to 
those who dare to believe that truth and 
goodness are armed with might, still af- 
fords useful guidance to faltering faith. 
The translation is unobtrusive and 
faithful, if awkwardly literal here and 
there. The introduction by Dr. Spinka, 
author of John Amos Comenius, That 
Incomparable — Moravian (Chicago, 
1943), is economical and solidly helpful. 
J. H. Nicnots 
The Divinity School 
The University of Chicago 


The Splendor of the Rosary. By Maisie 
Ward. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1945. 165 pages. $2.50. 

What is the secret of the rosary’s popu- 
larity? Why have millions of Christians 
prayed with this string of beads for the 
last five centuries? What are the psycho- 
logical effects of such a form of prayer? 

Here at last is a thoroughly intelligent 
explanation of the extraordinary spiritual 
power which regenerates all who use the 
rosary correctly. This book also carries a 
definite challenge for intellectuals in- 
terested in religion, because it is a strik- 
ing tribute to a popular form of mystical 
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experience by three important modern 
intellectuals: a philosopher, a poetess, and 
a writer-publisher. G. K. Chesterton, 
Caryll Houselander, and Maisie Ward 
(Mrs. Frank Sheed of Sheed and Ward) 
offer in this beautifully illustrated book 
the rich fruit of their use of the rosary. 
The result is a spiritual treat. 

The author’s basic theme is that the 
rosary is “a guide to reality . . . the 
reality of the world of God’s revela- 
tion.” What is this Reality? It is the 
direct personal meaning of the life of 
Christ for each one of us. How does the 
rosary guide us to it? By enabling us to 
meditate on its fifteen “Mysteries” while 
reciting the prayers (one Our Father, 
ten Hail Mary’s, and one Glory for each 
Mystery; usually only five Mysteries or 
decades are covered at one time). “The 
beads are there for the sake of the 
prayers, and the prayers are there for 
the sake of the Mysteries.” 

What are these Mysteries? They are 
fifteen of the outstanding events in the 
lives of Christ and His Mother. In Cath- 
olic theology, a “mystery” is a truth re- 
vealed by God which is above reason— 
for instance, the incarnation. But as the 
author very properly emphasizes, “a mys- 
ery is not a bar to thinking but an in- 
vitation to thought. The fact that it is 
above reason does not mean that we can 
know nothing about it but that we can 
never know everything about it.” 

The “splender of the rosary,” there- 
fore, is that, while keeping our brain 
occupied with the familiar vocal prayers, 
it inspires us to meditate with heart and 
soul on the profoundly meaningful ac- 
tions of God-as-man and thus in mystic 
communion to learn from him those 
fundamental lessons in Christian ethics 


which he came to teach us by his words 
and example. 

Maisie Ward has included in her book 
fifteen mature and thought-provoking es- 
says on the Mysteries, and Caryll House- 
lander has written—in London air-raid 
shelters or “in pauses during work forced 
on me by the bombs”’—a series of simple, 
lucid, and sincere prayer-poems to ac- 
company the lovely fifteenth-century 
masterpieces of Fra Angelico. Many fit- 
ting quotations from Chesterton’s verse, 
from Ruskin, and from the ancient 
Fathers of the Church further enrich 
the text. The author has also supplied 
chapters giving the history of the rosary, 
its theological background, a biography 
of the Italian artist, an annotated biblio- 
graphy, and the vocal prayers. Our only 
regret is that the frequently miraculous 
power of the rosary in intercessory prayer 
for others is not sufficiently stressed. The 
tremendous significance of Fatima is 
also neglected. 

This valuable book does make per- 
fectly clear, however, that the real secret 
of the rosary is nothing less than 
the mystic, soul-purifying influence of 
Mary, the Mother of Christ and of all 
Christians, with whom we endeavour to 
meditate on the Mysteries. The ultimate 
significance of the popularity of her ro- 
sary lies in the power of that beautiful 
formula: “To Jesus through Mary.” This 
fact is surely one of the deepest mysteries 
in religion, a mystical truth which any- 
one can ascertain for himself with a ro- 
sary, and yet a truth which only those 
who have experienced it can possibly 
evaluate. Listen to the enthusiastic testi- 
mony of two who know— and they are 
speaking for millions. Caryl] Houselander 
writes: “Now I am living with the Ro- 
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sary book. Thinking about those prayers 
as I go about is having a lovely effect 
on me, it is like always walking in a 
meadow under a blue sky . . . they are 
being a great help to me.” And Maisie 
Ward: “The Rosary is a very intellectual, 
very civilized form of prayer. Once 
understood, it fascinates.” 

This stimulating book provides all the 
theoretical understanding which anyone 
can obtain short of actual practice. 

RaPHAEL Brown 


Library of Congress 


The Devil’s Share. By Denis de Rouge- 
mont, translated by Haakon Cheva- 
lier. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1944. 221 pages. $2.50. 


If truth be established out of the 
mouths of two or three witnesses, then 
the existence of the devil is once more 
assured. Like the Screwtape Letters, this 
book witnesses to the fact of his reality. 
Unlike its predecessor, it includes in its 
sketch of his activities his part in world 
events along with his more restricted 
work with individuals. It is brilliantly 
written, full of quotable epigrams, hu- 
morous, and yet has a serious purpose 
running throughout it. Should it be less 
popular than the earlier work, it will be 
because it makes greater demands upon 
the reader in the way of considered 
thought and judgment in its analyses 
and conclusions. It is written in the form 
of sixty-six short essays. 


The author’s thesis is that only by 
believing in the devil can we learn to 
deal properly with him. His first trick is 
to make us believe he does not exist. To 
uncover this deception and to point out 
clearly where he is to be found is the 





work of the volume. The devil is a 
myth, we are told, and consequently 
exists, for myths describe certain “deep 
structures of reality.” He is a “very 
special dynamism” among the “dynamic 
entities anterior to all material form,” 
and so is a permanent agent of human 
reality. He is further to be described as 
the tendency toward nothingness, away 
from being or positive reality, which 
latter comes from God. Here then is the 
clue for finding him in our world—any- 
thing which tempts away from being, 
from full humanity and selfhood, is his 
work and the unfailing mark of his 
presence. Yet since he can do nothing 
without human consent, man has the 
glorious power of being able to foil him. 
First, however, his presence must be 
recognized. 

The second trick has been to make 
men believe the devil is identical with 
Hitler, an identification pleasing to both 
but for different reasons! The true evil 
in Hitlerism is its reversal of all truths, 
its emptying words of all meaning. The 
war, with Hitler as the devil incarnate, 
has been the great Festival, the “justifi- 
cation by public opinion of universal ir- 
responsibility.” The problem now will 
be what men will do without Hitler as 
the excuse to justify their own demonic 
urges! Throughout the world are seen 
the two great tendencies toward words 
losing all meaning and men refusing to 
accept responsibility for their actions. 
In the third section, dealing with de- 
mocracy, these two are traced out care- 
fully in the “democratic demons.” These 
include the reduction to insignificance 
of our virtues and vices; of our concepts 
of liberty, security, popularity; and 
others. In all these we find the tendency 
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toward nothingness and thus recognize 
the work of the devil in them. 

The final section discusses ways of 
fighting the devil. First of all, the prim- 
ary reality of God and man’s dependence 
on him must be recognized. Men are 
not gods and so not everything depends 
on them. Yet each man does have his 
area of personal responsibility and re- 
sponse and must accept this, thus “ex- 
orcising his own demons.” But the re- 
covery of a sense of personal significance 
and responsibility is almost impossible 
in the huge state of today, so this must 
be replaced by small communities. Then 
once more words must regain their mean- 
ing. 

The author concludes on a final note 
of hope and confidence. The negative 
aspects of life are dying. They belong 
to the devil and he is taking them. Hu- 
mility, purity of heart, forgiveness, so- 
berness will oppose him and the “blue 
of heaven” will dissipate the twilight 
in which he dwells. 

J. Carvin Keene 


School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Light of Faith. By Albert W. Pal- 
mer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1945. x + 156 pages. $1.75. 

The President of Chicago Theological 
Seminary knows that his city is a “pocket- 
edition of hell,” and perhaps it is the 
pressing urgency of social problems that 
leads him to accept easy compromises 
in theology. He does not apologize 
for any inerrant creed or any absolute 
church. Rather he reconciles two tradi- 
tions within himself, his Christianity 
and his science. This reduces the con- 
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flict to the Protestant ethic (belief in 
righteousness, personal and social) and a 
sense of probability (world of cause and 
effect rather than of miracles). On the 
religious side you yield supernaturalism 
—except that values are “things” (123); 
and on the scientific side you yield rigor- 
ous mechanism—bringing back a personal 
God and surviving personality rather 
than miracle. Even if Jesus isn’t the sec- 
ond person of the Trinity, we can call 
him divine. Even if his body didn’t rise, 
we can believe in the resurrection of his 
personality. “It surely took place, but 
just what took place is not easy to de- 
termine” (68). 

This is a book from a church leader 
to people within the church. This leader 
is gentlemanly in conduct and in judg- 
ment. He never tries to force his own 
faith or lack of it upon you. He writes 
as a human being, and in spite of be- 
longing to the genteel Congregational 
ministry, there are little informal and 
sporting touches. For these reasons, his 
book is excellent for people who have 
a little difficulty in rationalizing miracles 
and refuting materialism. It will help 
doubting fundamentalists to become com- 
fortable liberals. It is not any tenet of 
faith, but rather conduct that is basic. 
“We all know what to expect of our- 
selves as Christians in personal life” 
(109). 

The Light of Faith is set in this dark 
world as a candle (1). It certainly does 
not burn as a magnesium flare, even 
though the author calls it “outspoken” 
(148). Rather does such a book show 
us the kindly light of the American 
home. There is tender inwardness for 
those who live there (“Jesus appears only 
to those who love him’”’) and gleams to- 
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wards those who pass outside (nine ref- 
erences to race discrimination). 

Pau Grimey Kuntz 
Dennis Union Church 
Dennis, Mass. 


The Hope for Immortality. By Ralph 
Barton Perry. New York: The Van- 
guard Press, 1945. 28 pages. $1.00. 
In spite of its slight volume this essay, 

first published as “The Meaning of 

Death” in the Hibbert Journal for 1935, 

offers an unusually significant statement 

of the reasons why the belief in immor- 
tality, with all its attendant difficulties, 
has continued to haunt the mind of man 
throughout the ages. As Professor Perry 
remarks, the great volume of thinking 
that has been devoted to it signifies not 

“a high degree of certitude, but rather 

an unwillingness to remain incredulous.” 

“It is not thrust upon the mind by per- 

ception of logic, but is teased by hope 

out of ignorance.” 

The book is avowedly an attempt “to 
justify the desire for immortality.” The 
desire is justified because it is a worthy 
desire, compatible with all that is best in 
human aspiration. If life is good its an- 
nihilation must be bad. If an individual 
life is unique its contribution cannot be 
duplicated. If death is the end, then the 
evils which have crept into life have no 
chance of being atoned for. If we be- 
lieve in the ultimate triumph of good, 
we should believe in the kind of con- 
tinuation of life that can contribute to 
this triumph. 

Professor Perry, one of the outstand- 
ing philosophers of our time, has devel- 
oped a system of thought based on strict 
adherence to the scientific method. 
Those who are familiar with his work 





will be especially interested to discover 
in this essay how large a place he as- 
signs to the “reasons of the heart” and 
how wide open he leaves the door to 


religious faith. 
J. S. Bixter 


Colby College 


The Philosophical Heritage of the Chris- 
tian Faith, By Harold A. Bosley. Chi- 
cago and New York: Willett, Clark & 
Co., 1944. 176 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Bosley’s new book is a vigorous 
and persuasive plea for closer understand- 
ing and cooperation between philosophy 
and religion. The substance of the book 
consists of five lectures given at a Pas- 
tors’ Institute held at the University of 
Chicago. The writer is chiefly concerned 
to awaken among thoughtful ministers 
and laymen a fuller appreciation of the 
debt which the church owes to the phi- 
losophers. He maintains that in periods 
of doubt and intellectual confusion re- 
ligious thought always turns to philosophy 
for light upon its perplexities and the 
clarification of its basic concepts. We 
require a general view of the world and 
of man’s place in it, and these cannot be 
had except by hard philosophical think- 
ing. Even our conception of God owes 
almost as much to the philosophers as to 
specifically religious sources. To be sure, 
the debt is not all in one direction for, 
as Hocking says, “religion is the prolific 
mother of culture.” In our day many 
philosophers are re-awakening to the im- 
portance of religion for their own criti- 
cal and speculative task. Can religious 
leaders afford to deny or to remain in- 
different to the interdependence and in- 
deed the inseparability of these two 
fields? 
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It is evident that Dr. Bosley is sharp- 
ly opposed both to the unphilosophical 
and dogmatic simplicity of a great deal 
of popular religion and to the more so- 
phisticated anti-philosophical attitude of 
a good deal of so-called neo-orthodoxy. 
In relation to the theological controversies 
of the day his viewpoint is moderate and 
typically American; he stands upon the 
broad middle ground between extreme 
positions and tries to bring about under- 
standing and rapprochement. In my 
opinion this position is fundamentally 
sound, but its dangers and difficulties 
should not be overlooked. Those who 
take it should be prepared to state very 
clearly their view of the respective func- 
tions of religion and philosophy, and par- 
ticularly what each can contribute to the 
other. On these crucial points, however, 
it seems to this reviewer that the writer is 
not sufficiently precise and straightfor- 
ward. He refers to the views of a good 
many philosophers and theologians, but 
he never quite succeeds in making his 
own position clear. 

Among the philosophers to whom 
Christian thought is chiefly indebted, 
Dr. Bosley believes that Plato, Aristotle, 
and Plotinus hold first place, at least 
among the Greeks. In order to facili- 
tate direct acquaintance with them, he 
prints several brief but well chosen se- 
lections from their writings in an appen- 
dix. His favorite Christian thinkers seem 
to be Clement and Origen, Thomas 
Aquinas, and the Cambridge Platonists— 
all of whom made a large place for phi- 
losophy in their theologizing. Among 
contemporary thinkers he gives the fore- 
most place to A. N. Whitehead, and his 
deep indebtedness to H. N. Wieman is 
obvious. In his accounts of the philoso- 


phers he avoids technical terminology 
whenever possible, and when he must 
employ it he illuminates its meaning 
through vivid illustrations and pungent 
phrases. The title of this little volume 
may seem somewhat pretentious, but the 
book is decidedly worth reading. If it 
should stimulate some of its readers to 
go to the sources and see for themselves 
what the philosophers are talking about, 
its aim will have been largely achieved. 

Joun M. Moore 
Swarthmore College 


The Moral Theory of Evolutionary Nat- 
uralism. By William S. Quillian, Jr. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945. 154 pages. $3.00. 

This book will not be very helpful to 
anyone interested in knowing something 
about the profound influence of the the- 
ory of evolution upon present-day think- 
ing regarding ethics. The volume is a 
very well written and able presentation 
of the evolutionary naturalism of Charles 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, W. K. Clif- 
ford, Leslie Stephen, and a few others. 
But that is rather old straw. The case 
against these early evolutionists who tried 
to apply biological criteria to ethics has 
long since been well worn in many books 
since the days of Darwin, Spencer, Hux- 
ley, and Clifford. 

The uninformed reader might think 
that the evolutionary naturalism of the 
present day is adequately represented by 
these early proponents of that position. 
That is not so. The purpose of the au- 
thor is clear. He wants to eliminate evo- 
lutionary naturalism as a moral theory 
and then establish a theistic theory. The 
intent is good but the target has not 
been hit. The author spends 119 pages 
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presenting and criticizing somewhat out- 
moded naturalistic views and about ten 
pages on normative morality with theis- 
tic foundations. The author does not 
come to grips at all with the modern is- 
sues that disturb the souls of men who 
want to find ground for belief that good- 
ness is rooted in the nature of Being. 
The author winds up with a theistic 
faith but he really does not establish it. 
He does not capture naturalism and 
make it subservient to the interests of 
theism. There is so much more to be 
said for naturalism, broadly conceived, 
than is said here. The Christian ethics 
need the support which a pragmatic the- 
ory of ethics can give it. Such a theory 
does greater justice to all the evolution- 
ary data, especially social evolution, 
which is deserving of greater apprecia- 
tion and use than is indicated by this 
volume. 

Eucene G. BEewxeEs 


The St. Lawrence University 


Philosophy—East and West. Edited by 
Charles A. Moore. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. ix + 334 pages. 
$3.50. 

Every outward sign commends this 
volume, as one notices the authors’ names 
(Hocking, Conger, Chan Wing-tsit, 
Takakusu, Suzuki, Sakamaki, Northrop, 
and Moore) and notes the name of the 
publisher. And the contents, within the 
limitations of their authorship, must like- 
wise be commended. The values vary, 
as one might expect, for the control of 
primary sources is sometimes more and 
sometimes less immediate. Chan’s own 
story of Chinese philosophy is the for- 
mer and his essay on the spirit of Orien- 
tal philosophy is the latter—his opinion 





that Indian and Chinese thinkers “agree 
in one point, namely, the interest in man 
rather than nature or God” (p. 145) is 
hardly to be granted. It may be diffi- 
cult for the Chinese to understand either 
the role of God or that of the absolute 
Brahman in Hindu thought, or to real- 
ize to what extent concern with Brahman 
has belittled man, Or he may be misled 
by thinking that the Buddhism he has 
known is truly representative of India. 
The Japanese Takakusu’s treatment of 
Buddhism as a philosophy of “thusness” 
is samewhat defective—the editor had 
difficulty with it, and the Indologist 
must be critical of it, or of some of its 
terminology, in particular. This Japanese 
philosopher is at least no historian, for 
he does not closely identify Buddhist 
origins amidst other schools of Indian 
thought and he tends to play with ideas 
as permanent and uniform in amy con- 
text. And his treatment of early (Hina- 
yana) Buddhist theories of “causation” 
and “totalism” (pp. 74ff.) must be quali- 
fied, Buddha himself doubting one and 
denying the other. His own interpreta- 
tion often is rather Mahayanist — the 
type that he has known. Incidentally, 
one may continue to wonder why the 
Japanese did take so thoroughly to 
Buddhism! Suzuki may unintentionally 
have given us an answer. His is the 
soundest chapter in this symposium, as 
he, a specialist in Zen and an able 
Buddhist scholar, deals with Zen-experi- 
ence. He says that Zen, at least, “is an 
altogether unique product of the Orien- 
tal mind, refusing to be classified under 
any known heading, as cither a philoso- 
phy, or a religion, or a form of mysticism 
as is generally understood in the West” 
(p. 129). Is most of Buddhism in Ja- 
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pan indeed unique? And when Suzuki 
says that Zen “has no thought-system of 
its own” (p. 109), he thereby gives us 
opportunity to say that there is very lit- 
tle “system” ever in Oriental thought. 
In Indian thought, at least, consistency 
is often reached merely by treating dif- 
ferent terms as synonyms (cf. p. 87)! 

Northrop’s exposition of “Western 
scientific philosophy” is excellent and 
illuminating, but his treatment of “East- 
ern intuitive” philosophy—with special 
reference once again to India (pp. 
191ff.)—is quite too systematic, if in- 
deed it is not partial. He may have de- 
pended too much on Deussen for Ve- 
danta, for instance. His chapter presents, 
nevertheless, a wealth of wisdom, carry- 
ing the burden—in this symposium—of 
“Western” thought. The contents of 
the book, on the other hand, are mostly 
“Eastern,” and it is a grave defect within 
it that India is not personally represent- 
ed. All the authors struggle with a vast 
variety, nor can the variations be con- 
cealed. Variety? Often, rather, miscel- 
laneity and contradiction; but among 
the many items there is food for thought 
—as there was for conference at the 
University of Hawaii in 1939 where 
the materials were first presented. 

The editor himself has contributed a 
lengthy chapter which does more than 
summarize the symposium, while it “pre- 
supposes knowledge of all preceding 
chapters” (p. 248). He warns the reader 
in a footnote that “the possibility of a 
single world philosophy of life—in all 
details—is questionable, since geographi- 
cal, economic, and other conditions are 
significant factors in determining the 
problems and attitudes of peoples” (p. 
248). Nevertheless, he proposes as the 
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goal of such conferences and of such 
studies “a philosophy of life for man 
over and above less significant differences 
among places, nations, and races.” And 
Hocking in the opening chapter of the 
book challenges us all to learn by the 
comparative study of philosophy the 
great variety of human vision. The vol- 
ume makes its legitimate contribution, 
painstakingly composed, toward a worthy 
goal: mutual understanding within the 
diverse Orient, and some understanding 
of each other by far easterners and far 
westerners, both groups of whom, it may 
be added, need to know their India still 
better. Perhaps the volume separates phi- 
losophy too widely from religion, and 
in any case it should not persuade us that 
a final understanding of the contem- 
porary human mind—in the East, espe- 
cially—can be based exclusively on an- 
cient classics. Whatever philosophy of 
life a man may learn, however, will come 
by sheer deduction from variety, whether 
in such classics or in the sphere of hu- 
man reaction—in the thoughtful practice 
of philosophy, or in practical religion 
where worship and morality are exer- 
cised. 

Joun Crarx ArcHER 
The Divinity School 
Yale University 


Nyanga’s Two Villages. By Esma R. 
Booth. New York: Friendship Press, 
1945 .126 pages. Cloth $1.00; pa- 
per $.60. 

Tales from Africa. By Alice Greer Kel- 
sey. New York: Friendship Press, 
1945. 80 pages. Paper $.50. 

These books are the product of two 
missionary wives who spent some time in 
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Africa working with their husbands. 
They are a part of the 1945-46 Litera- 
ture Program of the Missionary Move- 
ment. The theme is “The Church 
Among Uprooted Americans and Afri- 
ca.” The books show the fundamental 
functional processes of acculturation, in 
which two separate cultures come into 
first hand contact and proceed into vari- 
ous forms of unpredictable change. The 
background upon which the stories are 
told is a long-standing social, economic, 
and religious conflict of western and 
African dynamic behavior patterns 
crowned with a glaring lack of person- 
ality integration. 

Nyanga is fond of his hunting grand- 
father. His father, mother, and his sis- 
ter Henda come to the Missionary Vil- 
lage where the whole family undergoes 
the familiar “three R” training to be- 
come teachers. Finally, the father quali- 
fies and returns as a teacher to his native 
village. Meantime, Nyanga is tired of 
book learning and dreams of the good 
old hunting times with his grandfather. 
His sister b-comes a zealous young Chris- 
tian who dreams of her brother, Ny- 
anga, as a teacher like her father. Mean- 
while the missionaries are exerting con- 
siderable pressure to eliminate the witch 
doctor’s influence in the native village 
and teach the word of God and his love. 
Finally, despite odious experiences with 
his son, Nyanga, the father succeeds in 
erecting a church and school in his na- 
tive village and his son, Nyanga, becomes 
a teacher. 

The Tales From Africa is a collection 
of several anecdotes woven together into 
an unrelated theme, but emphasizing the 
same story—witch hunting. In this vol- 
ume a great deal of missionary progress 


is shown, for instance, when Mazzanga 
is baptized as Philip and finally becomes 
a doctor’s medical assistant. It is to be 
regretted in both these volumes that a 
considerable number of pages are de- 
voted to the old familiar missionary tune 
of witch hunting, evil spirits, rain doc- 
tors, and magic, in the Atomic Age of 
1945, at the expense of African human- 
ity. There is a definite lack of both re- 
ligious and health planning. There is 
little concern with the extraordinary 
need for educational development, and 
worse yet is the absence of an integrated 
human relationship between the new and 
old culture patterns. The volumes, writ- 
ten from a very limited experience, 
stemming from dealing with children 
and a few adults brought to the mission- 
ary village as “experimental religious 
specimens,” leave out much more impor- 
tant matters, which might have consti- 
tuted a major part of both volumes and 
thereby have contributed to the general 
theme of the year. 


In the Tales From Africa there are 
about nine different Missionary Societies 
in the geographical area covered. In- 
stead of serving the needs of the people, 
they are fighting witches, medicine men, 
magicians, and evil spirits while thou- 
sands are dying from terrible diseases. 
There is no coordination of efforts; in 
fact, there is more rivalry than coopera- 
tion. The African teachers, trained in 
missionary schools, lack adjustment and 
do not seem to achieve the anticipated 
religious influence over their country- 
men. 

The stories clearly portray how the 
Portuguese government uprooted people 
from their villages and forced them into 
new locations on the pretext that “it will 
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be easy to collect taxes and watch the 
people.” 

It should be made clear, however, that 
the dawn of the Atomic Age has changed 
the face of the earth. The Congo and 
Nigeria, the countries written about in 
both volumes, possess more uranium re- 
sources for the manufacturing of atomic 
bombs than the rest of the world put 
together. The existence of such poten- 
tial but deadly wealth in Africa should 
be a warning to the missionaries that 
unless their religious programs change 
their emphases from witch hunting, evil- 
spirits, and rain-doctors to the develop- 
ment of an integrated social, economic, 
religious, and educational program, based 
upon the child-centered philosophy in 
which the Africans are fully trained as 
professional and religious leaders of their 
country, Christianity of this sort will not 
meet the African’s needs. It is essential 
that such a paternalistic attitude as ex- 
emplified in both volumes be completely 
discarded. 

The books, although not endorsed for 
their intrinsic religious values, are, nev- 
ertheless, recommended to Christian 
readers as a means of discovering the ex- 
traordinary shortcomings of our con- 
temporary missionary service rather than 
as a presentation of missionary achieve- 
ment. 

Ernest B. Kavisaia 
Morris Brown College 


A Workable Plan of Evangelism. By 
Dawson C. Bryan. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 160 
pages. $1.50. 


Since Dawson C. Bryan, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church, Houston, 


Texas, has written this book, no Protes- 
tant minister in America has any excuse 
for not knowing how to carry on a pro- 
gram of lay visitation evangelism in his 
parish. Nor has he any excuse for not 
actually doing it. 

Here in the most clear-cut and 
straightforward manner, the author re- 
lates from long and successful first-hand 
experience, step by step, how it is done. 
It is not a theoretical treatise, but a 
statement of “a workable plan of evan- 
gelism.” 

The selecting, the enlisting, the train- 
ing, the sending forth of the workers 
are all here. And not only that, but also 
the year-round work of developing the 
prospect list. The author has some ex- 
cellent ideas on how to assimilate the 
newly won. I think he might have dealt 
a bit more fully with the instruction of 
those who sign up. Here is a very great 
weakness in the average church. Winning 
the person is not nearly so difficult as 
winning the won into the rich fellow- 
ship of the church and Christ’s service. 

It would be a most helpful practice, I 
feel, if a group of ministers would read 
and discuss this book together. It would 
be far better than a dozen lectures or 
conferences on evangelism. 

The plan of evangelism which this 
author practices in his church, which of 
course is practiced in many other 
churches, is probably the most effective 
method of putting our best lay folk to 
work. This is not “made work” only to 
give the laymen something to do, but it 
is a basic task of the church. Not until 
our church members have actually gone 
forth to witness do they know the joy 
of church membership and the Christian 
life. 
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Lay witnessing produces some excel- 
lent by-products on the part of the wit- 
nesses, some of which are: a new and 
vital interest in the church; regular at- 
tendance at the worship services; a de- 
sire to develop their own religious life; 
Bible reading; personal and family 
prayer; a renewed interest in the min- 
ister’s sermons. 

Whenever ministers talk about evan- 
gelism these days, they ask, “Have you 
read Bryan’s book on evangelism?” 
Among the recent religious books con- 
cerning post-war reconstruction, this is 
one of the most practical. It tells us how 
it is done —this revitalizing of the 
church, this business of extending the 
church into the homes of the neighbor- 
hood and into the hearts of the homes. 
Many thanks, Mr. Author, for taking the 
time out of your busy life as a minister 
of one of the great churches of the 
South to put into such readable form the 
results of your fine experience. 

Freverick E. REissic 
Washington Federation of Churches 
Washington, D.C. 


Christian Vocation. A series of radio ser- 
mons by Douglas Horton, William 
Blakeman Lampe, and Ernest Tittle. 
Boston, Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 
1945. 72 pages. $1.25. 

This booklet of radio sermons seeks to 
re-emphasize the importance of Christian 
vocation in all areas of community living 
if we are to build successfully a better 
world. The appeal is directed largely to 
laymen—the daily workers on manifold 
and diverse jobs coming in contact with 
the people, all of the people. The lay- 
men can initiate the Christian ethic di- 
rectly and personally. 
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Douglas Horton presents the responsi- 
bility to the church—the only institu- 
tion dedicated uniquely to the mission of 
raising the level of vocation from a sclf- 
ish and narrow position to one of broad 
and inclusive service. The church should 
interpret vocation in terms of ends, not 
merely means. Christian vocation is not 
an isolated force but an integral and re- 
lated part of the total social, economic, 
political, and moral process. Christian 
vocation (the ethical life) is placed at 
the center of life work: selection, prep- 
aration, and activity can create the es- 
sential “wholeness” of community. Says 
Horton, “The kind of world we are 
looking for is one in which the business 
of getting money does not crowd out all 
these other things.” 

William Blakeman Lampe in the ser- 
mon This Day Demands reminds us that 
there is an urgency at the base of civili- 
zation. “In the long run the interplay 
of life upon this world will be controlled 
by one of two philosophies—Christian- 
ity or Paganism.” 

Ernest Fremont Tittle emphasizes the 
worth of persons, especially the so-called 
Little Man. Christianity has elevated 
the position of the worker, giving dig- 
nity to labor. Tittle presents a challenge 
by declaring “your labor is not vain.” 

This booklet is well edited and can be 
easily read. The sermons are a unity in 
thought and purpose and suggest definite 
ways for building Christian communities 
through Christian vocation. There are 
helpful illustrations, biblical texts for 
referencé, and bits of verse. The ser- 
mons present no new point of view but 
they give a freshness and a sense of di- 
rection that are needed in these times. 
These sermons furnish splendid material 
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for discussion groups. The sermon en- 
titled “The Vocation of Motherhood” 
should be read by every pastor. 

SamuEL L. Ganpy 
Virginia State College 


The Greatest of These. By Howard 
Thurman. Oakland: The Eucalyptus 
Press, 1944. 25 pages. $1.50. 
Henry Seidel Canby once said: “Only 

the greatest philosophers achieve the 

perpetual twinkle in the eye.” He did 

not mean that laughter is deeper than 

logic, as certain would-be wits have sur- 
mised, nor that humor is the one ano- 
dyne for the pain and heartbreak of 
living. He means, rather, that only one 
who keeps the faith-fires burning on the 
altars of adversity can truly be of good 
cheer and “trust that somehow good will 

be the final goal of ill.” 

In The Greatest of These Howard 
Thurman not only achieves the perpet- 
ual twinkle in the eye but reveals its 
secret source when he dedicates his book: 
“To Sue, whose understanding and in- 
spiration glow always like a candle in the 
night.” Thereafter, like another poet- 
philosopher, he lets that “little candle 
throw its beams” into “a world, weary 
with headache, fear, and death,” where 
“men may yet learn to serve the arts of 
life even as they have mastered the tech- 
niques of death.” 

The quotations are from the Fore- 
word. With a hieroglyphic magic be- 
queathed to Thurman by millennial fore- 
bears on the lower Nile, the prose poems 
which follow fulfill, point by point, his 
prescription for the ills of present-day 
society. It is basically the same as 
Goethe’s in another time of darkness: 
“More light! More light!” This alone 





can keep the world from dying, as Jesus 

knew when—Thurman says it exquisite 

ly— 

“, . » in lonely places, beneath burning 
stars, 

Wrapt in the silence of the hills... 

He felt eternal stirrings in his roots, 

And knew that always 

Beneath him, above, beyond, within, 

The God of life kept watch.” 


This Incarnate Word, this Light made 
flesh and most of all love, still shines 
through the perilous night to be the 
dawn-star of a new day in which “brave 
men will fashion a friendly world be- 
neath a friendly sky.” 


Thurman arrives at this faith by the 
hard way. Like Israel, he is “the eter- 
nal sufferer whose agony is the anguished 
cry of all mankind.” He struggles to 
escape from the trammels of poverty and 
hatred and fear—‘fear, the great com- 
panion of the poor, the creeping, slink- 
ing Hound ever on the trail of bedev- 
illed seekers for surcease from oppression 
and wrong”; fear which is “a climate 
closing in”; and the last, most relentless 
fear of all, “the fear of being finally 
outraged by life.” It is this which must 
be conquered by the triumphant Word: 
“Be genuine!” Be kind! Be sympa- 
thetic, patient, forgiving! Only “an act 
of grace toward fellowmen” can nurture 
“the tender shoots of simple trust” until 
faith blossoms in a love which “abides 
when all else sickens and dies.” This 
alone can rise, phoenix-like, from the 
ashes of old prejudices and old civiliza- 
tions to bring Shakespeare’s “brave new 
world that has such people in it.” 

Thurman’s logic and theology never 
falter. It is only his poetry which some- 
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times limps a little because he cannot sing 
so fast as he thinks. Sometimes he lets 
the natural lyric flow of images and emo- 
tions be interrupted or checked entirely 
by the interjection of philosophic con- 
cepts, psychological shibboleths, or so- 
ciological slogans. If these were ruth- 
lessly deleted, the tone poems would 
surge on with the kind of cosmic merri- 
ment another dreamer described when 
he said: 


“And there will be laughter above the 
clouds; 

It will star the bluest reaches, 

Like the twinkle of surf between the sand 

And the sea on ocean beaches.” 


This one thing Thurman needs to carry 
“the perpetual twinkle” from his phi- 
losophy into his poetry and, far and be- 
yond, into the enlightened lives he seeks 
to emancipate from malice, lust, and 


fear. 
Eart Marwattr 


School of Theology 
Boston University 


Great Writers as Interpreters of Religion. 
By Edwin Mims. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 176 
pages. $1.50. 

Professor Mims has spent his life with 
books. He has read them. He has loved 
them. He has taught students to read 
them. He has taught students to love 
them. He has been devoted to literature. 
He has had a deep reverence for re- 
ligion. The two aspects of his thought 
and life are expressed in the little vol- 
ume Great Writers as Interpreters of 
Religion. The rich ripeness of his life is 
poured forth gladly in its pages. Mat- 
thew Arnold once more speaks for cul- 
ture. Moral and religious values are 
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seen through the eyes of Bunyan and 
Milton and Shakespeare. Old Testament 
prophecy is in the author’s mind as he 
writes of Macaulay and Ruskin and Car- 
lyle. Beauty is revealed in Job and the 
Psalms and the parables. It is seen in 
Keats and Shelley and Byron and Words- 
worth and Sidney Lanier. Then Tenny- 
son appears as a mystical poet. Agnos- 
ticism is estimated in its nineteenth cen- 
tury forms. The consideration of the 
Oxford Movement comes to a climax in 
the discussion of Newman. Tennyson 
and Browning each in characteristic 
fashion are seen as apostles of faith. 
Masefield and Vachel Lindsay and T. S. 
Eliot bring the volume nearer to our 
own day. 


Perhaps the best thing about the book 
is its revelation of the satisfactions the 
author has found in the perusal of great 
books. The pages have flashed with 
light. And some of that light is brought 
to us. The words have been warm with 
a quality which is like that. of a room 
with a cheerful fire to one who enters 
from a night of biting cold. And some- 
thing of this warmth glows in the read- 
er’s heart. You have the sense of a sound 
man rejoicing in sound writing and 
eager to make his own contribution to 
the building of a sound world. 


There is much contemporary writing 
which has about as much warmth as the 
picture of a blazing fire. It is good to 
have Professor Mims bring us back to 
writers who had and still have authentic 
heat and light. 

Men and women become like that of 
which they most constantly think. The 
literature of social indignation has a sig- 
nificant place of its own. But it is not 


good to have our minds filled only with 
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thoughts of that which justifies our bit- 
ter anger. We live by loyalty to that 
which is good and beautiful. And after 
the books of brilliant indignation have 
done their work, the books occupied with 
that which has permanent goodness and 
beauty will remain. And our minds will 
be better even for the fights against evil 
if they are full of thoughts of deathless 
beauty. 

Lynn Haro_v Houcu 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Christianity Where You Live. By Ken- 
neth Underwood. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1945. x -++ 182 pages. 
Cloth $1.00; paper $.60. 

Here is a bit of factual reporting, 
done in lively style, bringing to light 
situations and activities concerning which 
the average American Christian is woe- 
fully uninformed. The author, a young 
Disciples minister, is continuing his 
graduate studies at Yale Divinity School, 
and his social concerns provide ample 
material for a ready pen. 

As he explains this book, it is not in- 
tended as a “cheerleader’s manual for 
the Christian team” but “an honest ap- 
praisal of what the church is doing now, 
of work to be done, and of the resources 
the church has for such work.” All of 
the seventeen chapters are based upon 
his own personal investigations and ob- 
servations. They deal primarily with 
problem aspects of our modern life. 
Seven of them have to do with the Ne- 
groes’ struggle against handicaps, in 
rural life and in industry. Others deal 
with migrant workers, boom-town diffi- 
culties, organized labor and religion, the 
returning soldier, and the rise of new 


sects. 
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The vivid sketches of definite people 
and particular situations throughout the 
nation are of a sort to disturb such com- 
placency as may remain. The principal 
difficulty, however, is that this book 
will not be read by the ones who need 
it most. It should have wide usefulness 
among youth groups, who constitute the 
church of tomorrow, and for their help, 
Maud Upton has prepared a booklet of 
“Discussion and Program Suggestions for 
Youth on ‘The Church Among Up- 
rooted Americans,’ ” to be used with this 
book. 

The author’s conclusion, after weigh- 
ing the failures and inadequacies of the 
usual church approach to major social 
issues along with these evidences of alert 
and effective grappling with new and 
perplexing situations, is that “this nation 
has,” in the rank and file and the leaders 
of the Christian community, “the moral 
resources to meet the problems of its 
time.” And he leaves it to us to mo- 
bilize these resources of faith and devo- 
tion and sacrifice and bring them to bear 
right now, and where we live. 

Rossins W. Barstow 
Commission for World Council Service 
World Council of Churches 
New York City 


Sources of National Unity. Fifth Sym- 
posium of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion. Edited by 
Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and 
Robert M. Maclver. New York: The 
Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1945. 
(Distributed by Harper and Bros.) 
xxiv + 1037 pages. $5.00. 


The volume before us is a report of 
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the papers prepared for the Fifth Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, held in New York in September, 
1944, This Conference has proven itself 
one of the most valuable agencies of free 
and democratic discussion to be devised 
in this country. Papers centering about 
a common topic are prepared in advance 
and circulated among the members. Each 
paper is criticized in writing and the 
criticisms also are circulated. The printed 
volume reports the papers, the criticisms, 
the replies, and counter-replies. It shows 
many minds in vivid interaction, differ- 
ing, growing, changing, or persisting un- 
der the readers’ eyes. The volume does 
not attempt to report the free and in- 
formal discussions of the Conference 
itself. 


In seeking approaches to national 
unity, Jesuits, Jews, Protestants, liberals, 
conservatives, theists, atheists, Cauca- 
sians, Chinese, Negroes, Hindus, Rus- 
sians, Germans—persons of all sorts of 
cultural, racial, and _ religious back- 
grounds—cooperate in the search for 
mutual understanding. Respect for dif- 
ferences, sincere desire for the utmost 
possible common ground, and obvious 
good dominate these discussions. 


The nature of this volume is well il- 
lustrated by the section on group ten- 
sions. To it contributions are made by 
an extreme liberal (Harry Overstreet), 
a loyal Catholic scholar (Rudolf Allers), 
two Indians (Tarakmath Das and Krish- 
nal Shridharani), a professor at Fisk 
University (Charles S. Johnson), and 
two Protestant theologians (Liston Pope 
and Amos N. Wilder). The result is 
not, of course, harmonious agreement, 
but no participant can deny that common 
understanding is promoted. 
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It would be futile to try to summarize 
or even list the most important papers. 
Special mention should be made of a 
few. Moritz I. Bonn makes a very valu- 
able contribution in his essay, “Imperial- 
ism—A Sketch.” All social and economic 
historians should read it. Papers by Das 
and Shridharani shed light on the prob- 
lems of Asia, and India in particular. 
Charles S. Johnson treats the Negro mi- 
nority problem. Amos N. Wilder’s 
“Theology and Cultural Incoherence” 
aroused considerable comment. H. W. 
Schneider’s paper on “Barriers to Com- 
munication between Theology and Re- 
ligion” evoked comments from philoso- 
phers and scientists, but more from theo- 
logians, Many other contributions were 
equally interesting. 

The experience of the reviewer shows 
that these symposia can profitably be used 
as a basis for discussion courses in a uni- 
versity, in which the great ideas of con- 
temporary culture may come to free and 
wholesome expression. 

It is to be hoped that future reports 
may be published in a form less bulky 
and less expensive. This is essential if 
the free democratic atmosphere of these 
great conferences is to pervade American 
life as it should. The man on the street 
should be taught to realize that questions 
of creed, race, prejudice, tension, and 
misunderstanding need neither be 
dodged nor discussed in an angry or 
malevolent spirit. It is only in a free 
atmosphere that the foundations of a 
sound democracy can be made secure. 
There are, it is true, those who are will- 
ing to join in discussion only with fel- 
low liberals of their own school of 
thought. Such liberals belie liberalism 
and undermine the first principle of 
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democracy, which is free discussion and 
cooperation among men of different 
opinions and religious faiths. A sign 
“No Discussion with Catholics” is as 
illiberal as one reading “No Discussion 
with Liberals.” 

The outstanding value of the volume 
before us is evidence of the humanizing 
and enlightening effect of informed, 
democratic discussion among men who 
respect human personality and the search 
for truth, even while they hold many 
radically different views about religion, 
philosophy, and science. The chief 
complaint one might offer concerns the 
relatively small number of physical sci- 
entists in attendance at the conference. 
Perhaps this was largely due to the exi- 
gencies of wartime. 

Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
School of Theology 
Boston University 


This Is Judaism. By Ferdinand M. Isser- 
man. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 
1944. vii+-238 pages. $2.50. 

The Jew has been transformed into a 
veritable ogre in the last twelve years. 

Using every available method for the 

transmission of their ideas, the Nazis 

pumped into the mind of the world the 
fable of the Jew-devil systematically de- 
stroying the world—a device by which 
they drew attention away from the real 
destroyer. There is no doubt that they 
found a fertile base for these notions in 
the minds of men or their anti-Jewish 
propaganda would have fallen on stony 
ground. There always has been a “Jew- 
ish-stereotype” in the world’s mind that 
led to laughter and jokes, pinpricks to 
the Jew’s pride. But this new propagan- 


da was not aimed as pinpricks to thedemands of this task. Also, more often 
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Jew; it was aimed at destroying him. 
Destroy him, that is, where they could 
lay their hands on him; and make his 
existence untenable in other lands which 
they fully expected would fall into their 
hands when they would be able to lay 
their hands on him. The military phase 
of the war with the Nazis is now over, 
but it may be that it is easier to destroy 
their armies than to destroy ideas they 
rooted in the minds of millions. 


This book is an attempt to counteract 
the ogre of the Jew by presenting him 
in his true light in order that his neigh- 
bor might know him for what he is and 
not what ¢hey wanted him to believe he 
is. Therefore this book is a piece of 
post war literature and more of its kind 
will be needed before the minds of men 
will be cleansed of the fears and false- 
hoods by which the Nazis sought to twist 
and contort the mind as a preparation 
for “der Tag.” 


Dr. Isserman’s book has its weaknesses 
and strengths. To the former first, for 
it has fewer weaknesses than strengths. 
Its style is too discursive and at times too 
prosaic in relation to the great theme 
under discussion. Perhaps he tried to be 
just a little too popular! Moreover, the 
book’s title is somewhat presumptuous 
for, as the author explains, the book is a 
statement of “the principles of Reform 
Judaism,” and Reform Judaism is not 
the Judaism of all Jews. It is to be con- 
ceded, however, that in this country at 
least Reform Judaism early, if not first, 
took upon itself the task of interpreting 
the Jew and his faith to his Christian 
neighbor, perhaps because the Reform 
Rabbi was better able to meet the high 
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than not, the Reform Rabbi is the spokes- 
man for the Jewish community to the 
Christian world. All of which might take 
off the edge of presumption implicit in 
the book’s title. 

The positive values of this book rec- 
ommend it to those who sincerely want 
to know what the Jew is by knowing 
what the Jew was, what he believes now, 
and what hopes he holds for himself and 
for the non-Jewish world—which to the 
Jew is the same, for to him there has 
never been anything but ome world. This 
book is written from a modern, liberal 
viewpoint. It delineates the Bible as the 
inspired word of God written down by 
his servants. But these servants were 
mortal, errant men. Modern men can 
best understand the Bible in the light of 
scientific criticism and only through such 
interpretation can modern men be ex- 
pected to hold on to religion. Anyone 
who wants simple and straight-forward 
explanations of many perplexing spots in 
the Bible, and who would want to un- 
derstand it as a human work aspiring to- 
ward God will find many answers here. 
At least, it will explain the Reform Jew- 
ish viewpoint which accepts the findings 
of modern Bible criticism and tesearch, 
making the Bible the product of many 
men, written at different times. To this 
reviewer, this viewpoint holds the great- 
est promise for Judaism and explains why 
Reform Judaism, which as a liberal re- 
ligion can most easily make adjustments 
necessary as scientific knowledge grows, 
will probably be the Judaism of tomor- 
row. 

This book has the strength of making 
no apology for the Jew and his beliefs. 
It has no desire to reduce the faith of 
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the Jew to its common denominator 
with other faiths, whch is the same as 
reducing it to an absurdity. Many voices 
(Mrs. Roosevelt’s in a recent issue of 
Liberty Magazine) will be raised to 
transform America into a “melting pot” 
of many faiths, cultures, and peoples in 
order to produce the American. These 
misunderstand America. It is mot a 
“melting pot” into which are cast dis- 
tinguishable ideals, beliefs, and customs 
and out of which emerges an undistin- 
guishable “stew.” America is a microcosm 
of the whole universe, and its hope as an 
example for mankind lies in this inter- 
pretation. In this microcosm some five 
million Jews dwell with a religious pat- 
tern that has been a leaven in the world 
for over two millenia, copied by at least 
two other great faiths. It is not necessary 
that these Jews discard their heritage, for 
America’s sake. Rather, they would be 
serving America best by living it. And 
their neighbors would also do better by 
America if they tried to understand the 
Jew—as he really is and not as the ogre 
created by the diseased mind of the 
Nazis, This is an important book be- 
cause, as it makes Christian Americans 
understand Jewish Americans and brings 
them closer together, it sets a fine pat- 
tern for post war America, and through 
its influence for the post war world. 

BarucH BRAuNnsTEIN 
Congregation Keneseth Israel 
Allentown, Pennsyloania 


All God’s Children. A Jew Speaks. By 
Armand E. Cohen. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. vii-+-104 
pages. $1.50. 

This series of friendly letters ad- 
dressed to “Dear Neighbor” is an ex- 
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cellent addition to the growing body of 
literature designed to inform the reader 
about America’s minorities and thus to 
arouse a sympathetic response to their 
vexing problems. The first letter gives 
a brief summary of the Jews of biblical 
days that is especially recommended for 
those who have not read the Bible since 
they were in Sunday School. But the 
author, in making the Inquisition solely 
responsible for the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain at the end of the fifteenth 
century, seems to be guilty of the very 
kind of propaganda against which he in- 
veighs. An intelligent reader can hardly 
fail to recognize the right of the Jews to 
their own religion; nor can he refuse to 
accept the argument that it was legally 
impossible for the Jews to have killed 
Jesus. 

Rabbi Cohen frankly explains the 
myths of Jewish international “plotting” 
and of Jewish “domination” of big busi- 
ness in the United States. As for the 
latter charge, he points out that most of 
us come into direct contact with movies 
and department stores in which Jews do 
have vast interests. On the other hand, 
there is no foundation for the belief that 
Jews have any considerable power in 
mines, banks, public utilities, heavy in- 
dustry, steel, At the same time that the 
Jew is hated because of this alleged con- 
trol of big business, he is also feared be- 
cause some Jews are Communists, the 
bitter foes of capitalism. The author is 
especially critical of the quota system 
which restricts in most American uni- 
versities the number of Jews admitted 
to professional schools. He points out 
that some Jewish organizations seek to 
urge Jews to go into other activities. 
Jews are clannish because they are forced 
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to be. Certainly Negroes recognize the 
force of this position. 

The author interprets the Balfour 
Declaration to “ ‘facilitate the establis- 
ment in Palestine of a Jewish National 
Home’” to mean “to make Palestine a 
Jewish state.” Herein lies much of the 
misunderstanding about this difficult 
problem. This reviewer, moreover, feels 
that it would be fitting for some of the 
individuals in countries like the United 
States who demand that Palestine be 
opened to unrestricted Jewish immigra- 
tion to insist that more Jews be admit- 
ted to the United States. Many readers 
would have liked a frank discussion of 
the so-called anti-Semitism among Ne- 
groes, 

Despite these reservations, this re- 
viewer feels that Rabbi Cohen has made 
a solid contribution to the thinking nec- 
essary to the establishment of a peace 
without distinction as to race, language, 
sex, or religion. 

Rayrorp W. Locan 
Howard University 


A Knight There Was. By Mary Eng- 
land. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1945. xxiii+60 pages. $1.00. 

The scene is laid in England. The 
story begins shortly after World War I 
and centers around a gentle, sensitive, 
well-bred lad and his middle-class par- 
ents. Chaucer’s poem—‘“A Knyght 
there was”—suggests the title. The Boy, 
who hates violence and bloodshed, aban- 
dons his professional studies in Paris to 
join the British Army when Germany 
invades Poland in World War II. He 
distinguishes himself as an Intelligence 
Officer. In a desert battle in North Af- 
rica, at dawn, a German shell strikes— 
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and “the Boy’s immortal spirit rose, with 
the sun.” At age twenty-two his earthly 
career is ended. 

Although the story is brief, it is done 
so exquisitely and understandingly that 
the reader feels almost complete identifi- 
cation with the little family of Daddy, 
Mummy, and the Boy. Written by a 
woman—and perfectly so from a devoted 
mother’s point of view—the narrative is 
almost too realistic. Its personal appeal is 
so universal that it becomes rather dif- 
ficult reading for those who have lost 
loved ones in this terrible war. In broad 
outline the tragic story of Mary Eng- 
land’s Boy—the “gentil Knyght”—who 
centered his hopes and preparation on 
becoming a great orchestra conductor, 
only to have them thwarted and defeated 
by war, could be duplicated in the an- 
nals of thousands of families in America 
now saddened by untimely death. The 
Mother’s religious faith and her remark- 
able dream on Christmas Eve reassure 
us of the happy and immortal fulfillment 
of the high purposes of our Boys who 
also gave their lives for the freedom and 
security of all peoples of the earth. 

W. J. FautKner 
Fisk University 


The Church and the Returning Soldier. 
By Roy A. Burkhart. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1945. xiii+-204 
pages. $2.00. 

This book has at once the appeal of 
urgency and of immediacy for the prob- 
lem with which it deals. A good part 
of it, however, has a wider and more 
permanent interest, for it faces not only 
G. I. Joe and his situation, but also is- 
sues of social and religious re-conversion 
which will be with the church and its 
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community for an indefinite future. 
Many will agree with the author that 
the war has made little difference in the 
fundamental attitudes of the service man 
towards church and religion; that G. I. 
Joe is different, yet not much so, from 
Joe civilian. But new opportunities are 
now in the lap of the church as it dis- 
covers again its place in all areas of hu- 
man adjustment and as it brings its faith, 
insights, and heightened perspectives to 
the total task of serving returned soldier, 
community, and its own membership. 
This the church shares with 
other agencies in neighborhood and na- 
tion, but brings to the impact it makes a 
spiritual sensitivity and a sense of high 


interest 


mission that is unique. 

The author is awake to the fact that 
there are difficult and peculiar cases 
which will call for a specialized tech- 
nique not yet too much in evidence in 
the church or in the ranks of its leader- 
ship. It must get ready to show some of 
the required skills in handling the 
wounded, in counselling, in giving posi- 
tive help in personal problems of a wide 
and confusing variety. 

It is significant that one who has spent 
his life in the ministry of pulpit, pas- 
toral care, schoolroom, camp, and forum 
should be well established in the convic- 
tion that there must be a new vision of 
the Divine bestowed first at an altar and 
mediated in a new compassion, in a re- 
generated conscience, in the declaration 
of the glorious Gospel of God’s King- 
dom attainable in all human relationships, 
and in the church itself. 

The text of the closing and challeng- 
ing part of the book reads: “‘l went into 
the sanctuary and then I understood” 
(Psalm 73). The church revitalized finds 
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here the pillar and ground of truth and 
from here goes on to a stern sense of 
duty, to an alert concern for the indi- 
vidual from birth to death, and for re- 
demptive change on the whole frontier 
of life. This vision of God’s holy will is 
central and determinative. 

Practical helps for special services to 
the bereaved, for commemorative wor- 
ship, for counselling, for cooperative 
planning in neighborhoods and cities en- 
hance the usefulness of the work. 

ArTHUR FLETCHER Exes 
People’s Congregational Church 
Washington, D.C. 


Religion in the Post-War World. Edited 
by Willard L. Sperry. Cambridge: 
The Harvard University Press, 1945. 
4 Vols. $6.00. 

Vol. 1. Religion and Our Divided De- 
nominations. By Willard L. Sperry, 
John LaFarge, John T. McNeill, 
Louis Finkelstein, Archibald Mac- 
Leish. ix-+-115 pages. $1.50. 

Vol. Il. Religion of Soldier and Sailor. 
By Paul D. Moody, Lucien Price, 
John E. Johnson, William D. Clery, 
Elisha Atkins. viii-+-115 pages. $1.50. 

Vol. III. Religion and Our Racial Ten- 
sions. By Clyde Kluckhohn, Everett 
R. Clinchy, Edwin R. Embree, Mar- 
garet Mead, Bradford S. Abernethy. 
ix-+-106 pages. $1.50. 

Vol. IV. Religion and Education. By 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Payson Smith, 
Howard Mumford Jones, Victor L. 
Butterfield, Theodore Ferris. ix-+-114 
pages. $1.50. 

The purpose of this series of four 
slight volumes is to portray, through 
twenty essays, totalling four hundred and 
fifty small pages of large type, the con- 
dition and outlook of religion in the 
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United States at the outset of the post- 
war era. 

The difficulties of the symposium 
method, and the hazards which beset the 
editing of any symposium, are well 
known. To be successful in achieving 
their end, the topics to be treated must 
be worked out with the greatest care 
and with clear conception of their inter- 
relationships; each of the authors must 
bend his personal predilections into con- 
formity with the general plan; the writ- 
ers must hold a common understanding 
of their common task; and, if they do 
not share common presuppositions, the 
editor must make good this lack by in- 
troduction or interpretation which will 
reveal a unity of pattern beneath the 
diverse contributions. 

It cannot be said that these conditions 
have been satisfactorily met in the pres- 
ent series. One has the impression that 
each author has been invited to write 
upon some aspect of a general theme 
without benefit of consultation with co- 
contributors or restraint of editorial di- 
rection. The result is that on the major 
issues—and they are among the most im- 
portant which could be proposed—there 
is no meeting of minds, no disclosure of 
significant consensus on the points, and 
they are few, where the writers agree, 
no joining of debate on the issues, and 
they are many, where the writers hold 
radically contradictory views. 

The canvas is too large—almost the 
entire sweep of American religious life. 
The individual painters, for the most 
part, are too narrowly preoccupied with 
a minute sector. Their work is not a mo- 
saic, but rather vignettes etched in here 
and there with vast blank spaces between. 
The result is not simply confusing and 
inconclusive; that might be expected as 
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an authentic portraiture of the situation. 
It is rather spotty and fuzzy. 

Moreover, if this were an adequate 
setting-forth of religion in contem- 
porary America, there would be occa- 
sion not simply for alarm but for de- 
spair. Happily, there are whole sec- 
tions of the canvas which in these essays 
are passed by altogether. Their inclu- 
sion at the hands of competent artists 
would give an over-all picture not less 
disturbing and challenging, but vastly 
more enlightening and stimulating. 

As with most symposia, the redeeming 
feature lies in occasional essays of excep- 
tional authority, discernment or bril- 
liance. The most useful volume is that 
concerned with Religion and Education. 
A discussion opened by Dr. Meiklejohn 
with a bland and dogmatic dismissal of 
God, cosmic principles, and divine stand- 
ards or ends moves to its climax in two 
superb essays by President Butterfield of 
Wesleyan University on “Religion in 
the Liberal College” and by Dr. Theo- 
dore Ferris of Trinity Church, Boston, 
on “The Teaching Office of the 
Church.” 

Henry P. Van Dusen 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York 


The Postwar World. Merrick Lectures 
for 1944, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1945. 207 pages. $2.00. 

Every book written before August, 

1945, dates itself with the atmosphere 
of the pre-atomic age. The history of 
the world was split in two when every 
common man discovered that the new 
day of atomic power had dawned. 

It is remarkable that the Merrick Lec- 
turers in 1944 were able to predict as 
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accurately as they did the events that 
have made headlines in the meantime. 
The galaxy of distinguished writers in- 
cludes Hastings Eells, Robert S. Lvnd, 
Joseph L. Hromadka, T. A. Bisson, 
Francis B. Sayre, Y. C. Yang, Vera 
Micheles Dean, Henry A. Atkinson, 
John L. Childs, H. Gordon Hayes, Clair 
Wilcox, Manley O. Hudson, Harold H. 
Burton. This is indeed a brilliant and 
varied assortment of people who think 
in their national terms. 

Even these practical scholars and writ- 
ers underestimated the possibilities of the 
labor movement strength in Britain. 
None of them saw such a sudden or 
rapid ending of hostilities in the Pacific. 
Yet they did see the inevitable economic 
and political problems that followed the 
end of World War II. Their questions 
and comments are a rapid-fire review of 
1944’s best thinking. The predictions 
for our relations with a defeated Japan 
were especially prophetic and stimulat- 
ing. 

The book gives a vivid historical set- 
ting for the consideration of post-war 
plans, Likewise the everyday variety of 
desire for peace is woven into every 
chapter. One is encouragingly impressed 
by the common desire and concern on 
the part of all for arriving as soon as pos- 
sible at solutions on the basis of world 
citizenship. They feel certain that there 
is no other adequate level of arriving at 
abiding peace in the post-war world. 

An additional chapter might have been 
written on the contributions that the 
Christian churches are best able to make 
in the post-war world. Even lecturers 
on world-wide themes are liable to over- 
look one of the largest financial and spir- 
itual investments of Americans in move- 
ments overseas. The Foreign Missionary 
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enterprises are best able to supplement 
the material relief of governments and 
secular agencies. The churches’ world- 
wide organization of humanitarian work- 
ers attack the problem of hunger, disease, 
and ignorance at the very root. The 
work of UNRRA, for example, welcomes 
the supplemental contributions of the 
churches, especially in the field of build- 
ing morale. The broken spirit of refugees 
needs faith and heart to press on. My 
conclusion is a recommendation of the 
book as a historical picture of the best 
forecast of world events available in 
1944, 

James E. WaLTER 
Missions Council 
Congregational Christian Churches 
Boston, Mass. 


Religious Liberty: An Inquiry. By Searle 
Bates. New York, London: Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, 1945. 
xviii +604 pages. $3.50. 
Treatments of subjects panoramic in 

scope tend to be either essays or tele- 
phone directories: interpretations with a 
minimum of facts or masses of unillu- 
mined data. This work combines fact 
and interpretation. The sheer informa- 
tion about religious liberty in all times 
and climes makes the book an_ indis- 
pensable tool of reference. 

The first half is devoted chiefly to the 
factual, first for the contemporary 
scene by country, secondly for the his- 
tory of liberty by century. The book 
opens with a survey of the state of re- 
ligious freedom throughout the world in 
the order of those lands where the vio- 
lations have been most severe. Soviet 
Russia heads the list, followed by the 
Moslem countries and Spain. Nazi Ger- 
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many, Fascist Italy, and Imperial Japan 
are in a second category, where perse- 
cution might be called acute rather than 
drastic. England and the United States 
illustrate minor issues. The next section 
is historical with major attention devoted 
to the development of liberty and perse- 
cution in Christendom. To one factually 
minded this first half of the book will no 
doubt appear to be the most satisfactory. 

The second half deals with more theo- 
retical considerations of the nature of lib- 
erty and the grounds of liberty in natural 
law, community welfare, ethics, philoso- 
phy, and theology. The compilatory 
method, practically forced upon the au- 
thor by the stupendous range of the ma- 
terial and limitations of time, is less well 
adapted to the: treatment of theoretical 
themes. One would prefer here an inde- 
pendent wrestling with the problems 
posed by the recent crisis to a revamping, 
quite frankly, of a treatise by Hocking 
composed in the “liberal” era. The old 
slogans may still be valid, but they must 
be reexamined, restated, and perhaps 
even recast. 

The author makes a very distinct con- 
tribution in the practical area by amass- 
ing illustrations to demonstrate that lib- 
erty in religion is never secure unless 
buttressed by other freedoms in a state 
where the integrity of citizens is re- 
spected and the reduction of restraint to 
the minimum consistent with good order 
is the ideal. 

The work was written under pressure 
to meet an immediate need and succeeds 
in meeting it as no other work remotely 
does. 

Roxanp H. Batnton 
The Divinity School 
Yale University 












































Church Building Committees will save time and money 
if this book is consulted before calling in architects 





Protestant Churches have long needed a book such 
as this, something to guide church officers, committees 
and laymen when alterations or new building projects 
are under consideration. Its underlying philosophy 
and psychology are sound as evidenced by commenda- 
tions of outstanding architects, ministers and religious 
educators. 


Although concerned primarily with the remodeling 
of old structures most of the book is immediately ap- 
plicable to the planning of new buildings. It includes 
seventy-five photographs taken by the author, in which 
are showings of some of his valuable ‘‘ Before and 
After’’ pictures, which graphically dramatize good 
and bad taste in church architecture and furnishings. 

$3.50 
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and M. Ed. degrees 


All-year Branch Junior College at 
Mobile. Summer School at Birming- 
ham and Mobile 


H. COUNCILL TRENHOLM 
President 








ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 
A four year college course is offered. accredited Clase 
“A’’ by the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and by the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and B.8. 
including pre-medical work and Teachers Training for 
State High School Teachers’ certificates. 

New Departments added in Religious Education, 
Commerce, Music and Physical Education 
Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, 
Christian Influences. 

Co-educational. Under auspices of Episcopal Church. 

Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-help. 


For catalog and information write the Registrer, 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 

















WHO BENEFITS FROM LIFE INSURANCE? 


What investment offers the advantages of protection, plus economic 
security should sickness or an accident create a financial crisis? 

What investment will guarantee the education of your children znd keep 
the home intact—whether you live or die? 

What investment will provide old age security and safeguard your home 


against loss? 


What invetsment will protect your loved ones, should illness or death 


cut short your plans? 


The answer— 


Your Life Insurance 
Can you afford to be without a North Carolina Mutual Policy? 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Durham, North Carolina 


C. C. Spaulding, President 















































THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


J 


WORK LEADING TO THE FOLLOWING DEGREES: 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
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LOCATED IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 





a 
INTEGRAL PART OF A GREAT UNIVERSITY 


For further information write the Dean 




















Have You Seen and Read 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


A quarterly review of the problems faced by Negro and other minority groups in the United States 
in particular and in the world in general. 


Special Features 
. THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE NEGRO published by any source; 
including books, periodicals, and theses and dissertations. 
. CRITICAL EVALUATIONS of the most important books in the field. 
. ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS of the most important periodical literature in the field. 
. CRITICAL COMMENT ON AND DISCUSSION OF the most significant current trends in the 


most important areas of Negro life and education. 


. AN ANNUAL YEARBOOK—a comprehensive and critical attack upon some fundamental prob- 
lem or aspect of Negro life or education. The topic of the SUMMER 1946 Yearbook is: 
“The Problem of Education in Dependent Territories.” 


Subscription 


Subscription to the JOURNAL is $2.50 per year in the U. S. and possessions; $3.00 in foreign coun- 
tries. Single copies $1.00 for the winter, spring, and fall numbers; $2.00 for summer numbers. 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION. 
Published by 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. 











